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THE GOLD COAST ELECTIONS 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


“It is the opinion of the Gold 
Coast Government that the time has 
now come for the country to assume 
full responsibility for its own af- 
| Rs 

The speaker was Sir Charles Ar- 
den-Clark, Governor since 1949—the 
time: the opening of the 1956—7 
Session of the Assembly in Accra. 

However, it was also necessary for 
the Governor to call attention to the 
fact that within the country differ- 
ences had developed regarding the 
form of constitution under which in- 
dependence should be attained. Sir 
Charles noted the attempts that had 
been made to resolve “these regret- 
table difficulties,” concluding that the 
Government would go to the coun- 
try “seeking the mandate from the 
people.” Then he added: “After con- 
sultation with the Prime Minister, [ 
propose to dissolve the Assembly. A 
general election will be held with 
the appropriate proclamations pub- 
lished shortly.” 


Previously Mr. Lennox-Boyd had 
declared that the resolution from the 
Gold Coast calling for independence 
would only be accepted if passed “by 
a reasonable majority.” It was to 
provide this “reasonable majority” 
that the election would be called. 

The Assembly was dissolved and 
“the appropriate proclamations” 
were not long forthcoming, with the 
date for the election set. In accord- 
ance with the Constitution, the elec- 
tion had to take place within 2 
months of the dissolution of the As- 
sembly. July 12th was chosen for 
the Northern Territories where it 
takes 2 days to complete the job, and 
July 17 for the rest of the country. 

I arrived in Accra on June 17, ex- 
actly a month before the date for the 
elections. My friend, Dr. Nkrumah, 
had approved my making the trip, 
and certain U. S. publications had 
aided in making it economically feasi- 
ble. 

I knew that issues of great impor- 
tance were to be decided. I had 
written elsewhere that the inexorabie 
flow of events had made it their des- 
tiny to decide how they might best 


associate their future with others in 
the family of nations. However most 
important was that they lift the spirit 
and embody the hopes and dreams of 
dark men everywhere. The black 
man is a late arrival in the family of 
nations, but he also could no longer 
ignore the powerful and expanding 
growth of nationalism, for it is in- 
evitable as tomorrow. The world 
would now see if he, had a feeling 
for freedom and respect for demo- 
cracy; whether he would find spirit- 
ual and moral strength to take the 
future into his own hands. 


Officially, of course, it was a man- 
date for the Government’s independ- 
ence proposals. How would the new 
nation be organized constitutional- 
ly? How much power in a central 
government, how much to regional 
groups within a federation? 


There was the future of the Trust 
Territory of Togoland—now admini- 
stered as part of Togoland proper. 
The recent U. N. plebiscite had in- 
dicated that 58% of the electorate 
favored integration with an independ- 
ent Gold Coast. The U. N. has been 
asked to work toward the union of 
the two territories, but only 3 of its 
4 provinces are expected to agree to 
become a part of the Gold Coast. 
The writer spent some time in the 
4th part—called Ho. Unquestionably 
they will desire continued  trustee- 
ship—as one writer has noted—it 
may wind up with Ho becoming an in- 
dependent state, but there is a sub- 
district within Ho which has already 
said it would secede and join the 
Gold Coast. 


What was the real strength of 
Kwame Nkrumah’s CPP (Conven- 
tion People’s Party) —considered by 
the outside world as being Africa’s 
most powerful and successful politi- 
cal effort? It stood unconditionally 
for independence and _self-govern- 
ment—supporting the constitutional 
proposals set forth in the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper, to wit a unitary 
form of government, while maintain- 
ing some power at the center, with 
a substantial transfer of power to the 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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THE NEGRO PAINTINGS OF JULIUS BLOCH 


By Milton M. James, Darby, Pennsylvania 


Years from now when the history 


of America’s sometime disputed mod- 
ern art is more fully documented, 
the name of Julius Bloch will have 
a moving and inspiring story behind 
it. It will be the story of a bold and 
inventive painter—one who dared to 
pioneer with materials which in the 
past were neglected because of lim- 
ited perspectives. 

Julius Block is widely recognized 
for the intensity of his psychological 
character studies of the Negro. Very 
early in his career he recognized in 
the Negro a rich source of develop- 
He found in the 
Negro powerful motifs which would 
challenge the brush of the most in- 
ventive Consequently, he 
was able to associate the often un- 
appreciated qualities of the Negro 
with his boundless talents and the 
result has been the emergence of a 
dynamic art. 


mental material. 


painter. 


Sometimes it is difficult to say 
when a painter evolved into a spe- 
cific realm, commonly referred to as 
a “period.” This indefiniteness is 
no doubt due to the artist’s intense 
preoccupation with the techniques, 
the themes, and numerous undefined 
personal elements which go into mak- 
ing pictures paintings. 


In the career of Julius Bloch this 
fact holds true. Bloch’s 
period of Negro painting was dur- 
ing the lean years of the 1930’s, 
however, it was prior to that time, 
in the early 1920’s that he was en- 
gaged in an intense search for and 
study of the Negro as a subject. 


Prior to the 1920’s, during the 
decade of war preparation and con- 
flict, Bloch experimented and studied 
at the Academy.' It was not until 
several years after World War I that 
he painted his first serious study of 
a Negro. The year was 192i, and 
the subject was a buxom lady 
wrapped in a symbolic red dress, 
leaning out of her tenement window. 


strongest 


The picture was for some vague 
reason “unsuccesful” and little was 


seen of it during its time. 


No doubt the tastes of America’s 
art loving public were offended by 
Bloch’s daring in painting and pre- 
senting for exhibition a serious pic- 
ture of a Negro. It must be remem- 
bered too, that the Negro, in spite 
of his heroic performance on the 
battlefront was still to 


many a sinister, brawny figure who 
at all costs must be held at bay. 


European 


Two of Julius Bloch’s most strik- 
ing social document studies “The 


1933) and “The 
1934) attest to his 


profound concern over social con- 


(oil, 
(oil, 


Lynching” 
Prisoner” 


flict as it permeates the mainstream 
of Negro life. These two pictures 
spell out on canvas more effectively 
than any words or testimony the 
crushing pain and sorrow which the 
Negro has felt during his interracial 


associations in America. 


“The Lynching could very well 
have been titled “Crucifixion” or 
some other name with the force for 
revitalizing Christ’s tragic experi- 
ence on Calvary. The gnarled leafless 
tree is a modern version of the Cross, 


“Ephraim Wilson” by Julius Bloch, Oil, 1945, Collection: The Pennsylvania 
Academy of The Fine Arts 
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and the howling, intractible mob 
below is a contemporary picture of 
the pagans who sealed the fate of 
Christ almost twenty centuries ago. 

Julius Bloch has painted the sor- 
row and tragedy of the Negro, how- 
ever, his perception has been attuned 
to their elegance as well. It is well 
here that Bloch beauty 
natural the 
Negro. On the other hand a consid- 


to say saw 


in the inheritance of 
erable body of Negroes make a vain 
attempt to revise their features by 
transiorming their hair and modify- 
ing their complexions. 

Bloch could not sympathize with 
this tragic attempt at transfiguration 
and rarely, if ever, did he attempt 
to portray a Negro who had achieved 
racial modification. He felt, and 
rightfully so, that “African features” 
reflected values which any Negro 
would do well to cherish. 

Bloch’s appreciation of the values 
extant in the physiognomy of the 
Negro is not a petty sentimental at- 
tachment but a genuine, acute feel- 
ing for a set of values which a higher 
being so thoughtfully created. 

In all of Bloch’s 
Negroes, one will never find an at- 
tempt to minimize the dignity of the 
Negro. Even in his portrayal of the 
victims of “The Lynching” the face 
quietly blooms with an attitude of 
prayerful resignation and a serenity 
and dignity which is sometimes mani- 
fest in individuals who feel that they 
are nearing Paradise. 


paintings of 


“I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto The 
Hills.” By Julius Bloch, Oil, 1948. 


Bloch’s portrait of “Mrs. Williams” 
1934) nobility of 
character associated and 
quite erroneously with the “well 
born.” “Shoe Shine Boy” (oil, 1938) 
depicts a physical specimen which 
one hardly sees shining shoes these 
days. The frame, powerfully built 
for a shoe shine boy manifests a 
handsomeness and physical maturity 
which is charaeteristic of numerous 
better kept youth of today. 


(oil, reveals a 


too often 


Two powerfully portrayed pictures 
“Tom” (oil, 1938) and “The 
Stevedore” (oil, 1938), both in out- 
standing collections. “Tom,” a por- 
trait of a powerful Negro, was pre- 
Howard University in 
memory of Edward Cadwalder 
Evans. Like many of Bloch’s por- 
traits of Negroes “Tom” manifests 
two characteristics which are of vast 
importance in the modern world: phy- 
sical strength for the combatting of 
the rigors of a more complicated 
society and, serenity, that rare qual- 
ity so necessary for the contempla- 
tion of modern conflicts. “The Steve- 
dore” obviously the same man as 
“Tom” reflects the same _ strong 
characteristics but in different angles 
and poses. This sensitive painting is 
in the permanent collection of The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


are 


sented to 


Although Bloch is at present en- 
gaged in developing a highly per- 
sonalized style which is a continued 
search for a fuller and more complete 
self expression, he has not aban- 
doned his Negro motifs. Indeed, his 
latest painting, yet unfinished, is a 
picture of a “Negro Youth” which 
in itself does not represent a particu- 
lar individual but an aggregate of 
characteristics which Bloch has rec- 
ognized in numerous young Negroes 
and perhaps in himself. The picture 
is an invention rather than a stylized 
character study. 


Bloch’s Negro period has docu- 
mented for the world to see the ideals 
of strength and character, ideals 
which all society must cherish for 
survival. 


Julius Bloch’s paintings are to be 
found in leading collections here and 


abroad. Among the distinguished in- 
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“Tom” by Julius Blech, oil, 1938, 
Collection of Howard University 
stitutions which house his work are 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
The Pennsylvania Academy of The 
Fine Arts, The Whitney Museum of 
American Art, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, the Howard University, 


and the White House. 


1. The Pennsylvania Academy of 


The Fine Arts. 
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“READER I BESEECH YOU” 
A Study:of Lydia Maria Child’s “Appeal” 


In 1833 Lydia Maria Child pub- 
lished her Appeal In Favor Of That 
Class of Americans Called Africans. 
But she did not enter the abolition- 
ist ranks overnight. Her solicitude 
for the cause developed as an evolu- 
tionary process. When William Lloyd 
Garrison went to prison in Baltimore 
in 1829 as a result of a libel suit, 
Maria recorded that she and her 
David Lee Child, centered 
on the 


husband, 
much of their conversation 
injustice of the sentence and the 
830 Garrison 
returned to Boston from Baltimore, 
and it was at that time that Maria 
had her inspiring talk with him. “I 
was then all absorbed in poetry and 


evils of slavery.’ In 


painting,” she recalled later, “soar- 
ing aloft on Psyche-wings into the 
ethereal regions of mysticism. He 
got hold of the strings of my con- 
science and pulled me into reforms. 
It is of no use to imagine what might 
have been, if | had never met him. 
Old dreams vanished, old associates 
departed, and all things became 
new.” 

This conversation spurred her on 
to learn more about the problem. 
Almost simultaneously with Garri- 
son’s return, the Boston Athenaeum, 
which was the finest library in the 
city, presented her with a free mem- 


bership in recognition of her achieve- 
ment as an author.’ Taking advant- 
steeped 
slavery, 


age of her new honor, she 
herself in data concerning 
which, as it took form, became her 
Appeal. 

Although Garrison had a profound 
impact on Maria, to credit him solely 
for her support of anti-slavery would 
She become. at- 
tached to the humanitarian 
ment, which then sweeping 
America and of which abolition was 
before she 
their 


be incorrect. had 
move- 


was 


only manifestation, 
knew addition, 
differences in personality made it im- 
possible for one completely to bewitch 


Garrison.’ In 


the other. 


By Lloyd C. Taylor, Jr. 


Certainly David influenced her too. 
He was a charter member of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, which 
Garrison had founded in 1832. Maria 
believed it to be the duty of every 
wife to encourage the good works of 
her husband. From the outset she 
had supported David unflinchingly. 
When she saw an opportunity for 
them to work together for a cause 
this undoubtedly affected her 
decision. 

However, than either her 
husband or Garrison, there was the 
cause itself. There burned within her 
the flame of reform, which had re- 
vealed itself on several previous oc- 
Abolition had a_ peculiar 
charm for her, because it was both 
militant and unpopular. Throughout 
her life Maria fought against social 
convention, so the more out of favor 


more 


casions. 


the movement the more diligently 
she championed it. 

In 1833 the number of abolition- 
ists was small and insignificant as 
far as renown went. They desperately 
needed someone who had achieved 
national prominence. In July that 
miracle occurred when An Appeal In 
Favor Of That Class Of Americans 
Called Africans appeared. 

At the time of the publication of 
the Appeal Maria ranked at the top 
of the women authors in the nation. 
Only Catherine Sedgwick rivalled 
her. That literary arbiter, the North 
American Review, said of her in 
833: 

Few female writers, if any have 

done more or better things for 

our literature, in its lighter or 

graver departments. She has 
continued to render herself pop- 
ular in fiction and fact; to be 
graceful alike in telling a village 
story, and in giving a receipt 
for the kitchen; to be at home 
in the prose and the poetry of 
life: in short, to be just the 
woman we want for the mothers 
and daughters of the present 
We have long 


course of Mrs. 


generation. 
watched the 


Child, and in general, with sat- 
isfaction. Sometimes we have 
been more than satisfied, — we 
have admired her. 

Enjoying as large a following in 
the South as in the North, Maria 
proved an answer to prayer. The 
abolitionists had seen her at meet- 
ings when she had accompanied her 
husband. They knew she symapthized 
with them and steadily encouraged 
David, but none of them realized 
how thoroughly she had mastered 
the literature or how well she had 
acquainted herself with the prob- 
lems of the cause. They thought of 
her primarily as a successful novel- 
doubted that she 
would risk her reputation by active- 
ly participating in their work.®° The 
Appeal astounded them. 


ist. Some even 


The Appeal definitely mirrors the 
Garrisonian position, particularly in 
the employment of the Biblical anti- 
slavery argument.’ While there was 
indecision about Judaic law 
and bondage, there was no shadow 
of doubt that Roman law tolerated 
slavery. Therefore, the anti-slavery 
writers eventually had to retreat to 


some 


philological discussions of the orig- 
inal texts. Some of the abolitionists 
soon grasped the futility of linguistic 
wranglings and declared that the 
spirit of Christianity forbade slavery. 
Maria belonged to this group. 
Omitting all intricate philological 
discussion, Maria the tone of 
the Appeal by simply affirming that 
“the strongest reason why the Anti- 


sets 


Slavery Society wish for the emanci- 
pation of slaves ,is because they 
think no other course can be pur- 
sued which does not, in its very 
nature, involve a constant violation 
of the laws of God.’ 

The author asserts that the great 
law of God, which slavery defies, is 
the right of individual freedom. The 
Negro has no voice in his destiny, 
yet “personal freedom is the birth- 
right of every human being. God 


himself made it the first great law 





54 
of creation; and no human enact- 
ment can render it null and void.” 
By depriving the Negro of this 
right, the white race has grievously 
sinned against God, since the en- 
vironment created by bondage di- 
vests the slave of his Godlike quali- 
ties. This is only natural, because 
“from the first moment the slave is 
kidnapped, to the last hour he draws 
his miserable breath, the white man’s 
influence directly cherishes ignor- 
ance, fraud, treachery, theft, licen- 
tiousness, revenge, hatred, and 
murder. It cannot be denied that 
human nature thus operated upon, 
must necessarily yield more or less, 
to all these evils—And thus do we 
dare to treat beings, who, like our- 
selves, are heirs of immortality.”'” 
Not only does the institution of 
slavery strip the Negro of his God- 
given heritage, it also “tends to de- 
prive slaves of religious instruction 
and consolation.”"' Maria objects 
strenuously to the fact that no public 
places of worship are available to 
the Negro, which have a service 
geared to his intellectual level. Since, 
for the most part, he is totally un- 
educated he cannot be expected to 
“comprehend a discourse addressed 
to educated 2 However, this 
situation can never be alleviated as 
long as slavery exists. The slave- 
holders will not permit public meet- 
ings, for they constantly fear that 
mass gatherings of Negroes will lead 


men.” 


to a discussion of the injustice done 
to them, which in turn will induce 
Nor the master 
ever risk a comprehension of Chris- 
tian principles on the part of the 
slave, 


insurrections. can 


then “might begin 
to think whether slavery could be 
reconciled precepts, 
and then the system is quite too re- 
publican — it teaches that all men 
are children of the same heavenly 
Father, who careth alike for all.”” 


since he 


with religious 


Thus, Maria argues that the only 
path to salvation lay through im- 
mediate The white 
race have recog- 


emancipation. 
“ought never to 
nised a claim, which cannot exist ac- 
cording to the laws of God; it is our 
duty to atone for the error, and the 
sooner we make a beginning, the 


better it will be for all.” 


As slavery corrupts the dictates of 
God, so it also distorts the law of 
man. “The use of law and public 
opinion,” writes the author, “is to 
protect the weak against the strong; 
and the government, which perverts 
these blessings into the means of 
tyranny, resembles the priest, who 
administered poison with the Holy 
Sacrament.”’ Yet in America a para- 
dox has grown up, because the people 
seem to have forgotten that “eman- 
cipation from tyranny is not eman- 
cipation from law . . .”* 


Maria contends that “in a civilized 


‘ country, one would expect that if 


any disproportion existed in the laws, 
it would be in favor of the ignorant 
and defenceless; but the reverse is 
lamentably the case here,” because 
common law has been converted into 
slave law. Under this system the 
Negro ceases to be an individual in 
the eyes of the law, which means 
that “a pure despotism governs the 
human brute; and even his covering 
and provender, both as to quantity 
and quality, depend entirely on the 
master’s discretion.”"” Such an in- 
stitution cannot help but destroy the 
goodness in human nature; therefore 
“it is the system, not the men, on 
which we ought to bestow the full 
measure of abhorrence.” 

Living within the realm of this 
malicious institution, she does not 
find it surprising that the men in- 
volved in slavery become evil and 
corrupt. “The very first step in their 
business is a deliberate invasion of 
the rights of others; its pursuit com- 
bines every form of violence, blood- 
shed, tyranny and anguish; they are 
accustomed to consider their victims 
as cattle, or blocks of wood; they 
are vested with perfectly despotic 
powers,””!? 

However, she discovers the con- 
firmed prejudice of the North far 
more distasteful than the despotic 
attitude of the South. “The planter 
is often attached to his Negroes, and 
lavishes caresses and kind words 
upon them, as he would a favorite 
hound, but our cold-hearted, ignoble 
prejudice admits of no exception — 
no intermission.”” Both North and 
South “debase the nature of man by 
making him a slave,” and not satis- 
fied with having committed this sin, 
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they “coolly tell him that he must 
always remain a slave because he 
does not know how to use his 


freedom.””?! 


In order to learn to use his free- 
dom properly Maria advocates a 
system of education for the slave. 
Nevertheless, she realizes that many 
people will oppose this scheme on 
the grounds that it will encourage 
the Negro to aspire to a higher so- 
cial orbit. This fear is basically 
false, for “under every form of gov- 
ernment, there will be distinct 
classes of society, which have only 
occasional and transient communica- 
tion with each other; and the col- 
ored people, whether educated or 
not, will form one of these classes. 
By giving them means of informa- 
tion, we increase their happiness, 
and make them better members of 
society.” 


“As for the possibility of social 
intercourse between the different col- 
ored races,” she continues, “J have 
not the slightest objection to it, pro- 
vided they were equally virtuous 
and equally intelligent . . .”* She 
believes that fraternization should 
and would occur only with those on 
the same intellectual level. With re- 
gard to intermarriage Maria remarks 
that the feeling against such unions 
is as strong among the Negroes as 
among the whites. “While the pre- 
judice exists, such instances must be 
exceedingly rare, because the con- 
sequence is degradation in socie- 
ty.** And this fact alone would 
block the path to marriage of all 
but the most determined. But she 
inquires, “Shall we keep this class 
of people in everlasting degradation, 
for fear one of their descendants 
may marry our great-great-great- 
great grandchild?” 


She answers her question by stat- 
ing that “our prejudice against the 
blacks is founded in sheer pride; 
and it originates in the circumstance 
that of their color only, are univers- 
ally allowed to be slaves. We made 
slavery, and slavery makes the preju- 
dice. The removal of this prejudice 
is not a matter of opinion — it is a 
matter of duty.” 


Having conceived of emancipation 
in terms of duty, Maria then ex- 
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presses the belief that it becomes 
the monumental task of everyone to 
train the slave to assume his respon- 
sibility in the state. This procedure 
would not lead to a lawless society, 
since the same law, which governs 
the white, would rule the Negro, and 
through education he would have an 
opportunity to understand the opera- 
tion of the law. No one, Maria feels, 
can object to this solution, because 
every day immigrants arrive here, 
who know nothing of the language 
and the customs, and “we must trust 
the civil power to keep in order the 
great mass of ignorant and vicious 
foreigners pouring into the country; 
and if the laws are strong enough 
for this, may they not be trusted to 


39997 


restrain the free blacks?” 


Cognizant that many people will 
refute her position by replying that 
the Negro is biologically incapable 
of any condition but slavery, Maria 
takes a tack which is unique in abo- 
litionist literature. She sets off her 
detonation by declaring that “the 
intellectual inferiority of the Negroes 
is a common, though absurd apology 
for personal prejudice, and the op- 
pressive inequality of the laws.”™ 
She accepts the proposition that the 
Negro is ignorant and in most cases 
displays little incentive to improve 
his lot; however she attributes this 
to sociological, not biological, factors. 
Borrowing data from the contempo- 
rary biologists, Maria maintains that 
“the most wonderful elephant in the 
world could not command an army, 
or govern a state. An ourang-outang 
may eat, and drink, and dress, and 
move like a man; but he could never 
write an ode, or learn to relinquish 
his own good of his species. The 
human conformation, however it 
may be altered by the operation of 
physical or moral causes, differs 
from that of all other beings, and 
on this ground, the Negro’s claim 
to be ranked as a man, is universally 
allowed by the learned.’ Since the 
Negroes are born human beings with 
the same skeletal structure as men of 
other colors, it is the system under 
which they are forced to live which 
provides the key to their lack of 
accomplishment. Under slavery there 
exists no motive for achievement, 
“but this ceases to be the case just 


in proportion as they are free. The 
fault is in their unnatural situation, 
not in themselves. Tyranny always 
dwarfs the intellect.” 

If the despotic yoke which bears 
heavily upon their black shoulders 
were broken, then they would pro- 
duce culturally and materially. But, 
Maria exclaims, “every avenue to 
distinction is closed to them. Even 
where the body is suffered to be free 
a hateful prejudice keeps the soul 
in fetters. I think every candid mind 
must admit that it is more wonderful 
they have done so much, than that 
they have done no more.”?! 

Racial prejudice, Maria cries, has 
to be uprooted wherever it exists. 
This mandate comes not from man, 
but from God, and the sole reason 
for man’s existence is to do the will 
of the Almighty. While at first this 
appears to be a tall order, she is con- 
vinced that “the union of individual 
influence produces a vast amount of 
moral force, which is not the less 
powerful because it is often unper- 
ceived. A mere change in the direc- 
tion of our efforts, without any in- 
creased exertion, would in the course 
of a few years, produce an entire 
revolution of public feeling. This 
slow but sure way of doing good is 
almost the only means by which 
benevolence can effect its purpose.” 

The Appeal stunned the nation. 
Overnight the sale of her books 
dropped to a staggering low.** Lit- 
erary circles, which had only yester- 
day vied for the honor of having her 
in their midst, suddenly closed their 
doors to her without any explana- 
tion. Since she had used the Athe- 


naeum for her research, Maria pre- ' 


sented the library with a compliment- 
ary copy of her work. The directors 
replied by immediately withdrawing 
her free subscription. One prominent 
Massachusetts lawyer is reported to 
have been so horrified by the Ap- 
peal that he refused to touch it with 
his hands, so he picked it up with a 
pair of fire tongs and hurled it out 
of the window.** 

The public ranted over the work 
and disparaged the author: yet they 
bought the volume. In 1836 in their 
Third Annual Report the American 
Anti-Slavery Society noted that the 
Appeal sold one thousand copies per 
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year.*> Presenting one of the earliest 
pleas for racial toleration as well as 
being the first abolitionist work 
printed in book-form in America, 
the Appeal has real historical signi- 
ficance. Yet it has far more than that. 


The simple, persuasive style of the 
work demonstrates the literary talent 
of Lydia Maria Child at its best. In 
addition, it exhibits the completely 
dedicated spirit of the author. She 
entered the struggle calmly and with- 
out malice. She desired only to im- 
prove the condition of a persecuted 
minority. In the preface of the 
Appeal she wrote: 


Should it (the Appeal) be the 
means of advancing, even one 
single hour, the inevitable prog- 
ress of truth and justice, I 
would not exchange the con- 
sciousness for all Rothchild’s 
wealth, or Sir Walter’s fame.*° 


1 John G. Whittier, ed., Letters of Lydia M. 
Child, (Boston, 1883), 195. Garrison’s denuncia- 
tion of Francis Todd, a shipowner from Newbury- 
port, who had transported a cargo of slaves from 
Baltimore to New Orleans, led to his trial and im- 
prisonment. 

2 Ibid., 255. 

3 Maria Child had published two novels— 
Hobomok and The Rebels as wel! as several short 
stories prior to 1833. She also had begun The 
Juvenile Miscellany, the first children’s magazine 
in America in 1826. 

4 See The First Settlers of New England, (Bos- 
ton, 1829), for her espousal of the cause of the 
American Indians. 

5 G. Mellen, “Works of Mrs. Child,” North 
American Review 37, (July 1833), 139. 

6 Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our 
Antislavery Conflict, (Boston, 1869), 98. 

7 For an excellent account of the Biblical anti- 
slavery argument see Caroline L. Shanks, ‘Biblical 
Anti-Slavery Argument,” Journal of Negro History 
16, (April 1931), 132 - 157. 

8 Lydia M. Childs, An Appeal in Favor Of That 
oo Of Americans Called Africans, (Boston, 1833) 


9 tbid., 99-100. 
10 tbid., 16. 
Ibid., 42. 
Ibid., 57. 
Ibid. 
Ibid., 100. 
Ibid., 
ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid., 
Ibid 
Ibid., . 
Ibid., 134, 
Ibid., 96. 
Ibid. 
Ibid., 148. 
Ibid., 171. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
tbid., 216. 
Thomas W. Higginson, Contemporaries, (Bos- 
ton, 1899), 121-122 
34 Wendell Phillips, “Remarks at the Funeral 
of Lydia Maria Child,” Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child, 265. 
35 American Anti-Slavery Society, Third Annual 
Report, 1836, 3. 
36 Preface, Appeal, no page number indicated 
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GOLD COAST 


(Continued from Page 50) 
regions, including the condition that 
no measure would go before the Leg- 
islative Assembly without their prior 
consultation. Actually, in accepting 
these provisions for a moderate de- 
centralization of government thru the 
Regional Assemblies, Nkrumah, him- 
self, in a spirit of compromise, had 
modified his earlier stand—and that 
of his party. 

What was the extent of graft and 
corruption within the C.P.P.? Recent 
investigatgions had seemed to indi- 
cate that there was a degree of sub- 
stance to the charges. 


And what of the quality of lead- 
ership? Is it motivated by love of 
country and a deep sense of national 
duty or inspired by personal self— 
interest and a lust for power? 

The major opponent of the C.P.P. 
was the 2-year-old N.L.M. (National 
Liberation Movement). It demand- 
ed a Federal Constitution providing 
equal powers for the 4 provinces— 
Gold Coast Colony, Northern Ter- 
ritories Togoland and Ashanti. No 
independence unless Ashanti was 
granted land autonomy, said the 
N.L.M. Yet, dividing the country 
thusly, might have been satisfactory, 
if they could stop there, but Ashanti, 
itself, which desires autonomy in a 
Gold Coast Federation, includes the 
Brongs who bitterly oppose the 
Ashanti. If this reasoning were fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, and 
the Ashantis federation, the 
Brongs would have to get 
autonomy in an autonomous Ashanti 
Province. Then there are the Wam- 
fie who have asked to become a sep- 
arate state from the Dormaas because 
of their dislike for the current Dor- 
mashene. 


win 
also 


There is the highly sensitive role 
Previosuly they com- 
bined many functions — they were 
heads of states, unifying elements, 
and authorities in both the religious 
secular. Among most of the 
the C.P.P. was a forbidden 
creed. Would Nkrumah succeed in 
cutting across communal and ethnic 
divisions, be able to overcome tribal 
and religious differ- 


of the chiefs. 


and 
chiefs, 


exclusiveness 


Dr. Kwame Nkrumah with the author 


ences? The opposition was for the 


return of tribal sovereignty, advanc- 
ing the chiefs and their retainers as 
a political force. The rumor persist- 
ed that the chiefs, some of whom are 
illiterate, were advised to contribute 
heavily to the campaign, for their 
wealth would be taken from them 
anyway if the C.P.P. got into power. 
Nkrumah had refused to play ball 
with the chiefs. He held that they 
should be permitted to remain the 
traditional rulers, represented on all 
of the reformed local authorities and 
presidents of the new councils. But 
they would still be held in check— 
“Kept in their places,’—as it were, 
and required to “adapt them- 
selves to the times.” Mr. J. E. Hagen, 
Ministerial secretary and C.P.P. can- 
didate for office, explained that his 
party was “not against any chief who 
would play the role of a father,” but 
they must “allow the people to think 
for themselves.” 


Finally, there was the question as 
to how successful the government 
had been in teaching a largely illit- 
erate population the principles of de- 
mocracy, the workings of local gov- 
ernment institutions, and even the 
election procedure itself? Would the 
masses be “taken in,” or would they 
show their ability to decide between 
the true and the spurious? 


The Gold Coast political battle act- 
ually goes back to 1949. The 
U.G.C.C (United Gold Coast Conven- 
tion) was organized by the British- 
educated African scholar, Dr. Dan- 
quah. The argument between him 
and Nkrumah can be summarized as 
between those who wanted “self-gov- 
ernment now” and those gradualists 
who wanted it at “the earliest possi- 
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ble time.” In a sense, also, it was the 
battle between youth and age. As 
the ideological breach between the 
two men widened, Nkrumah was re- 
lieved of his post as secretary of the 
party, and in June 1949 this became 
the direct cause for the launching of 


the C.P.P. 
The youthful fire-brand, Kwame 


Nkrumah, taking his inspiration from 
India, of which he is a student and 
great admirer, called for positive ac- 
tion and non-violence. He was final- 
ly imprisioned for this and for other- 
wise agitating too vogorously for in- 
dependence. However, in February 
1951, while he was still in jail, he 
was elected to the Assembly, win- 
ning 22,780 out of the total 23,122 
votes cast—the largest individual 
poll in Gold Coast history. His 
party, likewise, was swept into office, 
winning 35 out of the 38 Municipal 
seats in the Accra Legislative Assem- 
bly. It was clear that youth had won 
the day. Nkrumah and his young 
followers (by their enemies slurring- 
ly called the “verandah boys”) had 
made the first hurdle.  Fittingly, 
their first legislative business was to 
reduce the voting age from 25 to 21 
—so many had not reached the age 
to be eligible to vote! 


re 


Charles Noble 
G. C. M. G., Governor of the Gold 
Coast since 1949, 


Sir Arden-Clark, 
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On February 12, 1951—the Gover- 
nor, “as an act of Grace,” released 
Nkrumah from prison to assume the 
role of Prime Minister. Nkrumah’s 
historic words were: “I came out of 
jail and into the Assembly without 
the slightest feeling of bitterness to- 
ward Britain. I stand for no racial- 
ism, no discrimination against any 
race or individual, but am unalter- 
ably opposed to imperialism in any 
form.” 

Aside from being magnanimous, 
this was also shrewd statesmanship. 
Here was a force with which to 
reckon! 

However, the interest here is not 
with the past, but with the current 
history being made. My first order 
of business was to determine what 
it was for which each of the oppos- 
ing parties stood. 

I visited Dr. K. A. Busia, the Uni- 
versity College professor who once 
taught briefly in the U. S. at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was pleas- 
ant, but guarded and cautious. A 
rather unkempt figure, in compari- 
son to Nkrumah, he was unglamor- 


ous and lacking in personal appeal. 
He first described his efforts to get 


the investigation of the Nkrumah 
government launched. Then he add- 
ed: 

“We want a constitution which 
makes it possible for the Colony of 
Ashanti, the Northern Territories 
and Togoland each to manage their 
own affairs, each helping the other, 
each_ contributing to the greatness 
and well-being of our country.” He 
did not feel that the upkeep of sep- 
arate administrations would be cost- 
ly. A Federal system would give each 
financial autonomy. . . . The cocoa 
earnings would be kept where the 
“cocoa is produced. These areas 
should not be penalized for the eco- 
nomic backwardness of the other 
parts of the country, he said. I asked 
if this would not leave the rest of 
the country relatively impoverished. 
He explained that it was like the 
U. S., federalism was a unity of 
equals. Their plan was to call a con- 
stitutional conference. The consti- 
tution should safeguard and protect 
the powers of the various regions. 
At the same time each region would 
be the member of an indissoluble 


union whose powers also are consti- 
tutionally protected. Each would 
have its own legislature and control 
its share of the national revenue, in- 
dependently formulating its own de- 
velopment plans. 

Not long thereafter, Dr. Busia and 
his “N.L.M. and its allies” burst forth 
with their manifesto which they call- 
ed: The Choice Is Yours. 

It stated that: “We the people of 
the Gold Coast are about to decide 
our future.” Passing over the matter 
of independence, they noted that this 
problem was “already solved.” It 
would be the outcome of the election, 
regardless of who won. (Some noted 
that they did not say “when,” though 
the C.P.P. candidate, Ako Adjeo, 
had said 514 months). 

The manifesto closely followed the 
traditional “thr o w-the-rascals-out” 
school. The charges dearly loved by 
politicians everywhere were raised, 
corruption, graft, nepotism, ineffici- 
ency and dictatorship. “Let us show 
by our votes that we want honesty, 
efficiency and truth. .. . Judgement 
is with the people and with God’s 
help we will win” it proclaimed. 

The position of the chiefs would 
be “taken out of the hands of the 
politicians and put into the hands of 
the chiefs” ... “Let us see that our 
children grow up where 
standards count.” 


spiritual 


Other promises included an inde- 
pendent judiciary, more develop- 
ment schemes (tho they seemed to 
oppose the most far-reaching scheme 
—the Trans—Volta project). They 
would keep down the cost of living, 
introduce price control and maintain 
a financial and economic policy that 
would ensure stability at home and 
confidence abroad. They would re- 
organize the “statutory bodies,” give 
the farmers, the workers, .the sick 
and the healthy a better deal, raise 
wages and improve working condi- 
tions of those in both white collar 
and heavy industry, those belonging 
to unions, those not, the police, the 
army, the pensioners, the teachers 
from primary to graduate school, all 
would receive increased wages. Hos- 
pitals and roads would be built, they 
would assist people to buy motor 
cars, and in spite of all this, they 
would also lower taxes. In the words 
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of Ebenezer Williams, a local com- 
mentator: “Everything was promised 
” 


but a trip to Mars! 


There was an equally impressive 
list of charges against the C.P.P It 
was, they said, working toward a one- 
party police state, with a Hitler-type 
leader who misruled six years and 
made the Gold Coast Government 
“notorious throughout the world.” 
The opposition was blamed for every- 
thing from the high cost of living to 
teaching disrespect for old age. If 
the N.L.M. got in, they would intro- 
duce religious instruction in the 
schools. They would provide clean 
government, they were “the uphold- 
ers of truth and efficiency. . . . Vote 
for K. A. Busia and vote for inde 
pendence this year.” However, it 
must have been that all this and in- 
dependence was too much. Since this 
final promise obviously could not be 
kept this year, the other promises 
also may have been lightly given, 
some felt. 

The C.P.P. also had its manifesto. 
It appeared in an attractive green, 
red, and white booklet. On the first 
page there was a photograph of their 
adored Kwame Nkrumah wearing a 
kente cloth and a wistful expression. 
In large type the reader is told that 
“what is to follow is more than a 
manifesto. Unless you are very care- 
ful in the way you cast your vote, 
this beloved country will have lost 
the chance of gaining its freedom 
and independence for many years to 
come.” In the pages that remained, 
with plenty of white space left over, 
the reasons for the election were 
given, and then in bold type: 

WHAT YOU ARE ASKED TO 
VOTE IS PERFECTLY CLEAR. 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS ASK. 
YOURSELF TWO QUESTIONS: 

1. Do I want freedom and _ inde- 
pendence this year? 

2. Do I want to revert to the days 
of imperialism, Colonialism and 
Tribal feudalism? 

IF YOU FAVOR THE FIRST 
QUESTION, IF YOU WANT YOUR 
INDEPENDENCE NOW, VOTE 
KWAME NKRUMAH. 

A vote for Kwame Nkrumah is a 
vote for freedom and independence. 

The best place to see a campaign 
in action is at rallies. I attended 
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three memorable ones. On June 18 
Dr. Busia launched the opening of 
his campaign in Kumasi in an open 
arena they call Prince of Wales 
Park. He was encouraged, he said, 
by the crowd which was “fifty times 
what it had been previously. .. . Just 
as we took the thread of the white 
man and wove out of it our kente 
cloth, even so should the best of the 
old be blended with the new to form 
the basis of our constitution and cul- 
ture.” 

Another speaker was  Baffour 
Akoto, the first chairman of the 
N.L.M., who swore by the great oath 
of Ashanti that he would “never run 
away in this battle for better govern- 
ment.” Akoto was one of the Asante- 
hene’s twelve linguists, a post that 
had been in his family for over 200 
years. The son of a formerKyidom- 
hene, although only a lower school 
graduate, (he has been out of Africa 
only once, to the United Kingdom 
with a foot-ball team, with six days 
in Paris), he seemed to have better 
than. average command of the Eng- 
lish language. A large cocoa farmer, 


he first expressed the view that his 
area could only receive its just due 


through a Federal Constitution 
amendable through the consent of 
the component regions. Each region 
should develop its own social and 
economic policy. Nkrumah and Fi- 
nance Minister Gbedemah should re- 
sign, he said, as they had “disgraced 
the country in the eyes of the world.” 
Some of the things said were com- 
pletely local. He urged that the 
Ashanti refugees come home, as there 
“was nothing for them to be afraid 
of.” The staple food of the Ga peo- 
ple, Kenkey, was getting exhausted 
because the refugees were usurping 
the rations. “Let the Ashantis return 
home so that your Kenkey may be 
left in peace.” 

Mr. N. E. E. K. Yankah noted that 
they had chosen the cocoa emblem to 
commemorate the fact that cocoa be- 
longed to the Ga. It was brought 
from Fernando Po by Tete Quarshie, 
a Ga, and therefore the Ga should 
be proud of the emblem and embrace 
it. The Ga had contributed most to 
the country’s economic  advance- 
ment, as the largest part of the coun- 
try’s revenue was from cocoa. 


Another speaker was bespectacled 
Joe (Peggy Cripps) Appiah. “For 
two long, weary, years we have 
sought to prove to the world that 
this country has respect for the aged, 
respect for decency, no room for ruf- 
fians, ragamuffins and political acro- 
bats.” 

Salomon (David of our times) 
Odamatten noted that the country 
needed “freedom, prosperity, inde- 
pendence and good government.” 
Kwame Nkrumah was “the Goliath 
challenged by the humblest citizen.” 

Campaign ethics reached a low 
in one speaker’s reference to the 
swollen-shoot disease which affects 
cocoa. Five years ago the C.P.P. 
promised not to embark on cutting 
out to curb it, but now had resorted 
to this method, said this speaker. 
Since this is known to be the only 
way in which their scourge can be 
corrected, such politicking was plain- 
ly dangerous and unethical. 

“A vote for the Red Cockrel (the 
C.P.P. symbol) was a vote for dicta- 
torship,” said Mr. Acran of the Was- 
saw Youth Association. Also the peo- 
ple should not note for the C.P.P 
candidate, Mr. Dadson, as he was 
“a capitalist who did not have the 
interests of the country at heart.” 

Dr. Danquah, in a brief address, 
said that he was happy to see old 
faces from the U.G.C.C. Dr Nkru- 
mah had refused to listen to the wis- 
dom of the aged, he destroyed the 
country by bringing division between 
the chiefs and their people. The 
Ashantis had never allowed the coun- 
try to “go to the dogs.” Dr. Danquah 
said that if one wanted “to fight the 
white man for home rule” what was 
needed was “the wisdom and intel- 
ligence of the aged. .. . I shall al- 
ways be servant to this great land of 
history, tradition and culture,” he 
concluded. 

The Muslim candidate, Bankole 
Renner, said that the battle was al- 
ready won, but that Kwame Nkrumah 
and his gang” had to be crushed for- 
ever. 

Dr. Busia was in great form. “Cor- 
ruption befouls our public life with 
nauseating which choke all 
progress,” he said. 

The highly personal nature of the 
attacks ori Nkrumah was perhaps due 


odors 
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to the fact that many of his oppon- 
ents were former supporters who had 
fallen out of favor. At one time 18 
out of 21 of the members of the 
N.L.M. Executive Committee were 
staunch C.P.P. members. 

The C.P.P. fired its opening guns 
at a rally at Bukon Spuare in Accra. 
Nkrumah, in a deafening salvo of 
cheers, was introduced as the official 
candidate for the Accra Central Con- 
stituency. Radiating appeal, and in 
full command of the situation, he 
first asked God’s blessing. (Actually, 
both pagan and Christian interven- 
tion was involved for at Kpeshie La- 
goon, near Labadi, a libation was 
poured by fetish priests to evoke the 
gods of the Ga State. C.P.P. members 
in white danced around the lagoon 
regarded as a sacred grove for anci- 
ent warriors of Ga State). Then, 
in a manner befitting the most secure 
of all possible candidates, he added: 
“It is not for me but for the people 
of the Gold Coast to decide.” Nkru- 
mah’s speech was not a long one. 
As to charges of graft, he merely 
stated: “Knowing the history of those 
people (i.e. those making the accusa- 
tions), we could throw the charges 
back in their face, but there is no 
time for that. My hands are clean.” 
(Nkrumah can apparently make this 
claim, for I found no one who accus- 
ed him personally of being a party 
to corruption). He sat down to deaf- 
ening applause. 

“Kwame Nkrumah is the only man 
who can lead us to victory. He start- 
ed the battle and must be allowed 
to finish the job” was the theme of 
most of the speakers. “The only per- 
son who can lead the people to in- 
dependence is Kwame Nkrumah” said 
Mme. Cecelia Addy. “Aggery was our 
John the Baptist, Nkrumah our man 
of action. Vote for unassuming 
Kwame Nkrumah.” In the words of 
Ako Ajei: “Kwame Nkrumah was 
destined by Providence to fulfill the 
dreams and prophecies of Dr. Ag- 
gery and lead our people from the 
humiliating servitude of imperialist 
domination to freedom and national 
independence.” 

Unquestionably the most brilliant 
star in the C.P.P. fermament is Mr. 
K. A. (the gorgeous) Gbedemah. A 
veteran of 23 trips abroad, he is pol- 
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ished, urbane, and from the begin- 
ning the most formidable threat to 
the opposition outside of Nkrumah 
himself. Holding the position of 
Finance Minister, he is ferociously 
loyal to Nkrumah and the party, and 
a prodigiously hard worker. One ob- 
server pointed out that the main dif- 
ference between him and the oppo- 
sition was that he accepted politics as 
a profession rather than as a side 
line. “Instead of the fitful lackada- 
isical campaign of the N.L.M., 
Gbedemah came out fighting, hold- 
ing more rallies than all of the op- 
position put together.” A determin- 
ed man, and clever politician, he 
knows all of the tricks of the trade 
and is the especial target of the op- 
position. His public debate with Dr. 
Busia was carried on in the news- 
papers. “Dr. Busia is unable to tell 
the world that he believes in demo- 
cracy, that if he is defeated he will 
accept the voter’s verdict. If you 
cannot win the election by persua- 
sion, you feel that you can terrorize 
the voters into obedience” were 
some of the charges hurled by 
Gbedemah. Dr. Busia had said, “Do 
not worry; by grace of God we will 
not lose.” To this the irrepressible 
Gbhedemah replied: “God exists in 
abundant measure for all of us. but 
does not descend on electiou day in 
the form of votes and fill the ballot 


boxes.” 


As to the criticism that power was 
being concentrated in the govern- 


ment—asked Gbhedemzh; “Where is 
it that the government that is in 
shares the power with those out of 
power? Democratic procedure is to 
provide the party out of power with 
a chance to out-think, out-argue, and 
out vote the government that is in,” 
he added, logically. 

From the time of my arrival in 
Accra, the most discussed figure in 
the C.P.P. was Krobo Edusei. By 
many, both in and out of the C.P.P., 
he was regarded as a sinister Machi- 
avellian figure. Five consecutive in- 
formants, tho pro C.P.P., objected to 
him on the grounds that he would 
“knife Nkrumah in the back the 
moment he got a chance.” The anti- 
C.P.P. chief, Nene Mate Kole, elabo- 
rated on this theme. Elsewhere so 
much doubt was cast on Edusei’s 


loyalty, as well as his ethics, that I 
took the matter directly to Dr. 
Nkrumah. “He is the smartest one of 
the lot. Those that talk are just 
afraid of him. He does not have 
much education, but he is clever, and 
I don’t believe that he would be dis- 
loyal to me.” Many felt that Edusei 
became a serious liability during the 
investigation of the Coco Marketing 
Board. The highest single payment 
(1450 pounds) was said to have been 
paid to him. The total amount of the 
expenditure which could not be ex- 
plained was 9235 Pounds, and under- 
standably this provided the anti-Nkru 
mah forces with a juicy campaign is- 
sue. 

I was unable to penetrate the 
Edusei mystery very deeply. I met 
him briefly, and found him a pleas- 
ant, small-sized man, unquestion- 
ably a gifted politician, even if lack- 
ing in the highest ethical standards. 
More serious and seemingly  well- 
documented charges were brought 
against him, but my personal view 
was to accept the Prime Minister's 
evaluation. Edusei was necessary to 
the C.P.P., as Chicago had its Kelly 
machine, Truman his 
Roosevelt his Ed Flynn. 

The most frequently-heard accusa- 
tions linked Edusei with the hoodlum 
element. However, most observers 
said that the N.L.M. more often used 
violence than the C.P.P. The first 
official public reierence to violence 
came from Sir Charles himself, who, 
over the radio, deplored the “acts of 
intimidation and violence which ap- 
pear to have been committed for po- 
litical ends.” He urged that all po- 
litical parties “take effective meas- 
ures within their own organizations 

. ..” Noting that “certain bodies 
known as ‘Action groupers’ or troop- 
ers, operating in the name of oppos- 
ing political parties, had been large- 
ly responsible for the many acts of 
lawlessness,” he urged that the po- 
litical leaders disband such groups 
forthwith (the reference was to both 
the red and white-cap-wearing C.P.P. 
action troops, and to the N.L.M. 
counterpart which affected cow-boy 
garb and Texas boots). 


Pendergast, 


“It is of greatest importance that 
this general election demonstrate to 
the world that every registered voter 
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is able to attend political meetings in 
peace and safety and cast his vote in 
accordance with his or her consci- 
ence.” 

There seemed little doubt that 
some voters were threatened and in- 
timidated. The C.P.P. cited cases of 
murder—such as the shooting of 
Kwasi Aframe. Members of the 
N.L.M., returning from a rally, were 
fired upon, with five killed and 
twenty-eight injured, it was accalim- 
ed. “Exercise utmost restraint regard- 
less of provocation,” said Dr. Busia. 
However, many said that N.L.M. 
leaders encouraged the lawlessness in 
the hope that the British would be 
compelled to intervene. 

The prediction was that the most 
serious outbreak of violence would 
be at the opening of the C.P.P. rally 
in Kumasi, the N.L.M. stronghold. 
The C.P.P. was warned that there 
would be disorders and possible as- 
sassination of any Minister who ap- 
peared, and the hysteria was further 
encouraged by the press and wild 
rumors. As the situation reached its 
pitch, the challenge could not be 
ignored by either the C.P.P. or the 
writer. A few days before the rally 
Gbhedemah, the “Director of Opera- 
tion Independence,” announced to the 
press that the rally would come off 
on the following Sunday at the Prince 
of Wales Park where the opposition 
had launched their campaign the 
week before. I was in Kumasi, lectur- 
ing at the college, at the time this 
announcement made: “They 
won't dare to come up here” was the 
consensus. But Operation Independ- 
ence insisted that they would not call 
off the rally and would moreover 
bring several ministers and other 
candidates as speakers. Mr. S. K. 
Tand«u, the Ashanti C.P.P. Regional 
Secretary, could not be drawn out as 
to whether the Prime Minister would 
appear, tho from my own private 
discussions with the Prime Minister, 
I felt that he would not. I was con- 
vinced, also, that it was not his per- 
sonal safety that would hold him 
back, but his feeling that it would be 
what he called “the sin of provoca- 
tion.” Bloodshed must be avoided at 
all costs. “Should they lay a hand on 
me, my followers would get out of 
control, many would be hurt, possi- 


was 
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bly killed. This is just what our ene- 
mies would want ‘See, Black men kill- 
ing each other; they would say.” 


On the day of the rally, I arose 
about four a.m., awakened by the 
sound of voices and cars gathering. 
I put on a dark dress, thinking I 
would be a less easy target. Ghedemah 
who was my host during my visit, 
agreed to let me go in his car. He 
was to fly, but later he had to go 
overland, as he was not allowed to 
have a plane. There were raised eye- 
brows when word got around that I 
would go. “A suicidal idea,” said 
my American friends, and I noted 
that not one of the U. S. Government 
people showed up—not even the U. of 
Michigan political scientist who was 
in Accra to study the elections. The 
plans were completed for the trip, 
and I sat in the back seat between 
two large Africans who spoke only 
the vernacular, but who smiled and 
nodded encouragingly to me from 
time to time. As we sped along at 
80, and 90, occasionally slowing 
down to 75 to take a curve, I real- 
ized that there were hazzards other 
than an N.L.M. stray bullet. 


The Minister’s car, the unmarked 
was well known, and there were 
shouts of “Free dom,” “Free-dom,” 
as we sped past. As we neared the 
outskirts of the town, I noted that 
clusters of people cried “Free-dom,” 
even tho the opposition symbol deco- 
rated their persons or their huts. 
I recalled that I had heard that it was 
the practice in Kumasi to carry 
N.L.M. cards to protect themselves 
from physical violence. This caused 
many observers to underestimate 
C.P.P. strength in Kumasi. 


On arrival, the only physical haz- 


zard was the oppressive heat. The 
speakers were detained by their dif- 
ficulty in getting a plane, and the 
meeting was five hours late. But in 
spite of the blazing sun, the crowd of 


about five thousand had 
10 to 15 thousand before the speak- 
ers began. 


grown to 


“The people of Kumasi have suf- 
fered long. This is the day of de- 
liverance, the decline and fall of the 
Kumasi dynasty.” Gbhedemah spoke 
in the vernacular, and as he scored 
point after point to the response of 


“Freedom” “Freedom,” the sea of 


upturned black faces reacted joyfully 
and spontaneously. When his speech 
ended, as tho by a pre-arranged sign- 
al, the vast audience burst into 4 
semi-pagan orgy of emotion, arms 
aloft, leaping into the air. Though 
this was supposed to be the enemy 
stronghold, it was not an angry or 
sullen crowd, but a victorious one. 
There were undoubtedly anti-C.P.P.- 
ers in the throng, as well as the curi- 
ous, but no one could have forced 
the majority to demonstrate in this 
way. 

The press totally underplayed the 
affair, and I recalled some of the 
things I'd read before coming to 
Africa. C.P.P.’s Alex Kendrick wrote 
of the occasional bomb, breaking of 
glass and permanent state of emer- 
gency that existed in Kumasi. “Cabi- 
net Ministers dare not appear in fear 
of assassination . . . British hands 
are not needed to stir up trouble in 
Ashanti-land; it is well supplied lo- 
cally.” Cyril Dunn in the London 
Observer, in a story called “Trouble 
in the Gold Coast,” found “the cour- 
try’s unity becoming unstuck along 
old geographical seams.” Credence 
was given the charge that Nkrumah 
was becoming a dictator. “Close fol- 
lowers of his career may not find 
this prophecy wholly _ incredible,” 
wrote Dunn. He then reported the 
absurd yarn about Nkrumah’s plans 
for a “one-party stete” and a “peo- 
ple’s court,” even repeating the ridi- 
culous tale that there was a list of 25 
people who were to be liquidated aft 
er independence. 

Such press persecution, especially 
abroad, deeply troubled the Prime 
Minister, tho he denied this and tend- 
ed to strike out like a small boy: 

“They don’t tell the truth, so I will 
not talk to reporters. Why do they lie 
about me? I hate the press,” he'd 
rage. 

“You cannot hate the press,” I'd 
reply. “You can’t survive without 
them. Why don’t you get a press 
secretary?” 

No, I hate them, and I will not 
have anything to do with them.” 

At this point I'd generally take the 
unfair advantage and point out that 
I was press, and the Prime Minister 
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would be too polite to respond to this 
argument. 


The final hurdle has now been 
passed and the way cleared for inde- 
pendence within the Birtish Common- 
wealth. The West African Colony 
of the Gold Coast, renamed Chana 
will become an independent sovere- 
ign state with supreme powers vest- 
ed in Parliament, the country having 
full responsibility for defense and ex- 
ternal affairs. 


But now, what of the man who has 
led his country to the brink of this 
most desired and bitterly contested 
status? It is not easy to evaluate in 
a small space this many-faceted per- 
sonality, tho I have personally had an 
opportunity to look into the many- 
shifting backgrounds of his life. I 
have known the places and circum- 
stances of the long dreamy hours of 
his formative years. But the ques- 
tion still remains—do great times 
make great men, or do great men 
make great times? He was thrown 
by chance into the role he now fills, 
and Pa Grant may have struck the 
spark that lit the future. But I do 
not believe that under any circum- 
stance Nkrumah would have been 
ordinary. Leadership and phenomi- 
nal intuition are part of his natural 
equipment. In the rough and high- 
ly-partisan political campaigns, some 
of his idolators may cast a cooler and 
more critical eye on him, but it is 
absurd to claim that he has lost all 
his former appeal. I have seen ado- 
lescent girls carry his photograph 
in their bosoms, grandmothers’ faces 
light up on hearing his name. A 
bachelor of 47, he wisely kept free 
of entangling alliances, and is quoted 
as making one of the tactful remarks 
of the century: “All of the women 
of the Gold Coast are my brides.” 


One of his own African, not-al- 
ways-friendly columnists wrote: 
“Even where there is strong opposi- 
tion, the mesmeric influence of 
Show-Boy Nkrumah can succeed in 
changing it overnight.” 

I have found the Prime Minister 
to be relaxed, sophisticated, with 
keen perception his salient charact- 
eristic. He is generally under-esti- 
mated intellectually, which of course 
gives him an advantage over his ad- 
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versaries. A former teacher in a 
university, he holds degrees in the- 
ology and philosophy, and has stu- 
died law. 

His daring courage and forceful 
schemes warrant his having the rank 
of world figure, for no other person 
has left an equal mark on his coun- 
try. He brushes off with good-na- 
tured humor and seif-deprecation any 
suggestion that he will have a place 
in history. Given to capricious pro- 
nouncements, which are often enig- 
matic in their apparent contradic- 
tions, his story is yet to be written, 
and will not be an easy task. 

On July 21, the Prime Minister 
handed me a sheet of paper. As is 
the custom, it was his resignation 
and consisted of two sentences. 

On the next day I left the Gold 
Coast. 

“T will take you to the airport,” 
he said, “but before-hand I must go 
in to see the Governor.” 

Later, as I seated myself in the 
back of his car, there was a pile of 
papers on the seat between us. 

“Look at the one on top,” he said. 

“I, Sir Charles Arden-Clark, do re- 
appoint Dr. Kwame Nkrumah Pre- 
mier of the Gold Coast. .. .” 

“IT hope that you are carefully pre- 
serving your historic papers,” I said. 


Man-Made Madness 


By Andy Razaf 
Today the Want and Misery, 
The fear and Insecurity, 
The Hate and Clash of Selfish Wills 
That Curse the Earth are Man-made 
Ills. 
God Means that there shall be no 
Peace. 
That Woe. for us will never cease; 
While man pursues the Stupid Plan 
Of Inhumanity te Man! 
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Just Published 


Race and Culture Contacts 


in the Modern World 


by E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, Howard University 


This masterly book demonstrates that the “racial” problems 
of the modern world are really one. aspect of the total cultural 
problem created by the overseas expansion of European civilization. 
Dr. Frazier’s pioneering study is the first to be based on comparative 
materials from the different racial frontiers of the modern world: 
the older civilizations of Asia, the tropical dependencies, and multi 


racial communities such as the United States and South Africa. 


Covering the subject on a global basis for the last two cen- 
turies, Dr. Frazier is able to separate race and culture contacts into 
four phases, which he terms ecological, economic, political, and 
social organization. This broad perspective and systematic analysis 
will correct the narrow, provincial view characteristic of most Ameri- 


can writing about culture contacts. 


554 x 814. 320 pp. $4.50 text 


From Slavery to Freedom 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN NEGROES 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN, Brooklyn College 


Recognized since 1947 as the best history of American 
Negroes, this outstanding book has now been revised and brought 
up to date. The entire text has been reviewed and, where necessary, 
altered. Material has been added on the recent artistic achieve- 
ments of Negroes, and a concluding chapter discusses the economic, 
political, and social advantages of Negroes in the last decade. 

This new edition, like its predecessor, is comprehensive, ob- 
jective, and eminently readable. Beginning a thousand years ago 
with the Negro kingdoms in Africa, it traces the record of Negroes 
up to their contemporary life in the West Indies, Latin America, 
Canada, and the United States. 


en 


554 x 814. 638 pp. Illus. $5.50 text 


501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Negro Congressman of Alabama 
in the 43rd Congress, 1873-1875; 
graduate of Montreal College in 
Canada, the University of Glasgow 
and Franklin College in Nashville, 
Tenn.; he was a labor organizer for 
the Colored National Labor Union, 
and called the first labor convention 
in Alabama; he was editor and pub- 
lisher of a paper (The Sentinel) in 
Montgomery, Alabama; he was a 
delegate to the Alabama Constitu- 
tional Convention; he was an orga- 
nizer and vice-president of the Ala- 
bama Republican Party and writer 
of its first political platform in that 
state: he was an orator and made a 
major address in Congress for civil 
rights; he was U. S. Commissioner 
to the Paris, France World Exposi- 
tion and also to the Vienna, Austria 
Exposition. 

He is buried in Calvary Cemetery 
in St. Louis, Mo., and no memorial 
of any kind marks his grave. Neither 
is he mentioned in Alabama school 
textbooks or truthfully in that state’s 
history. 

This biography written by Eugene 
Feldman, ..Winston-Salem, ..N or th 
Carolina {formerly of Montgomery, 
Alabama. ) 

Down in Alabama, right after 
slaves won their freedom, a Negro 
organizer riding horseback 
with literature in his saddle-bags, 
visited workers in cities and share- 
croppers in the country to organize 


union 


unions. 

This Negro organizer, James T. 
Rapier, was later to become one of 
Alabama’s best congressmen. He was 
a real fighter for civil rights and his 
whole life was spent in helping to 
win them in Alabama. 

Rapier was born in Florence. Ala- 
bama of a white planter father and 
a Negro mother. Rapier’s father 
was unlike thousands of other white 
planters who would not recognize 
the sons and daughters they had with 
Negro women. His father wanted 
him to become educated and hired 
a private tutor. He had to do this 
secretly because the slaveowners had 


a law saying it was a crime to edu- 
cate Negroes. Later Rapier was sent 
to Montreal College in Canada and 
to the University of Glasgow in 
Scotland. 


When he finished his schooling 
the Civil War had just ended and he 
was going home to a very different 
Alabama. The slaves had won their 
freedom and the poor whites, who 
never had much voice in the govern- 
ment, were joining with the newly 
freed Negroes to make a better state. 


The poor people of Alabama, both 
white and Negro, had one common 
enemy, the former slave owner. This 
slave owner had made the Negro 
work hard under the lash and this 
rich plantation master had 
forced the poor whites to take the 
poorest land while they were able 
to grab the best for themselves. 


Now, after the defeat of the big 
cotton planters the working people 
of the state were going to meet in 
Montgomery, the capital, to make a 
new constitution. The old state laws 
were made by the slavers‘and new 
laws had to be made for a free 
people. The first Alabama state con- 
stitution was made by a committee 
of 15 masters and never even sub- 
mitted to the people for a vote. Now 
something altogether new was hap- 
pening in Alabama, the people were 
electing their own delegates to a con- 
vention in Montgomery to write laws. 


same 


Rapier was so well liked and re- 
spected by his neighbors that they 
appealed to him to represent them 
at the constitutional convention. He 
was farming on his father’s place 
and really felt that he didn’t have 
the time. But people said it was his 
duty and many nights he spent at 
his fire in his home thinking about 
his duty. He thought of schools for 
his people and maybe he could intro- 
duce a provision for general educa- 
tion. When Rapier thought of the 
opportunities for such new free life 
in Alabama he not only knew his 
duty but felt on fire with it, Morning 
found him on his way. 
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JAMES T. RAPIER-1839-1884 


By Eugene Feldman 


The convention met in the state 


capital building. This grand place 
was formerly reserved only for the 
Now it was filled with 
Negro tenant farmers, carriage 
drivers, barbers, and tradesmen of 
all groups. There were also white 
men from Alabama’s mountain coun- 
ties, poor farmers who worked hard 
on poor land to make only a very 
poor living. 


masters. 


The meeting begins and whites and 
Negroes are meeting together for the 
first time in Alabama’s history. They 
are talking about who shall have 
the right to vote and Rapier’s hand 
is in the air to speak. He is dressed 
in a black suit with a long coat. He 
has a long beard according to the 
way they wore them in those days. 
He is a very young man being only 
27. He stands and looks around as 
he speaks. “Mr. Speaker,” he says, 
“We must have a provision in our 
new constitution which grants all, 
Negro and white, the right to vote.” 
The other delegates, white and Negro. 
cheer and applaud. There doesn’t 
seem to be an end to the applause 
till the chairman himself stands up 
and puts out his hands calling for 
a halt to the cheering. 


Rapier tells the convention that 
the poor whites need the protection 
of a constitution granting all the 
right to vote because during slavery 
they didn’t have much voice in the 
government. He points his hand to 
his white friend and fellow delegate. 
Charles “Chris” Sheets, a hater of 
slavery and slaveowners, from Win- 
ston County up in Alabama’s moun- 
tains. He tells the convention how 
Sheets, a member of the secession 
legislature that took Alabama out of 
the union, had voted against seces- 
sion and had refused to sign the 
Ordinance of Secession. And so had 
30 others! He relates how Sheets 
went back home and organized a 
mass meeting of more than 2,000 
protesting the spearation from the 
Union and how later Sheets recruited 
white Alabama men to fight in the 
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James T. Rapier, Negro Congresss- 
man from Alabama (1873-75) who 
was a strong crusader for civil rights 
in that state during the reconstruction 
period. Rapier was a union organ- 
izer with a following. He organ- 
ized the first Negro labor convention 
in Alabama. He was also a newspaper 
editor, orator, and framer of Ala- 
bama’s only constitution that gave all 
the right to vote—Negro and white 
United States Army. These white men 
formed special Alabama outfits to 
fight against the slaveowners. Rapier 
explains how these men joined their 
blood with Negro Alabamians who 
fought with the Federal Army. 

Delegate Rapier insists that a 
unity forged on the battlefield should 
find its way in the new constitution 
granting the right to vote to all. And 
so it did. And there were public 
schools too provided — for the first 
time — and many other rights. But 
the convention did not end till it 
1.ade each man who was to vote 
take an oath promising to respect 
the rights of all, poor white or ex- 
slave. These are the very words of 
that oath, a statement in 
democracy : 


great 


“T accept the civil and political 
equality of all men; and agree 
not to attempt to deprive any 
person or persons on account 
of race, color, or previous con- 
dition, of any political or civil 
rights, privilege, or immunity 
enjoved by any other class of 
men.” 

Rapier and his friends knew that 
a new constitution was the first step 
in building democracy in Alabama. 
The next step was to build a new 


political party. The old slave party 
allowed only the rich planter class 
in it. There had to be a party of 
poor folks, poor whites and poor 
Negroes. This was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s freedom party that preserved 
the union, freed the slave, and took 
the planter’s yoke off the neck of the 
poor white man. 

In these days of freedom building 
Rapier had to leave his farm to 
trusted friends. He felt compelled 
to help build this new party of whites 
and Negroes. He stayed up late at 
night attending meetings since mat- 
ters had to be talked over at length. 
Finally a state convention of the 
new party, the Republican party 
(not at all the same as today) was 
called. 

A Republican Party convention 
was held in Montgomery. Before this 
only the slave master had gathered 
in political parties to make stricter 
laws for punishing slaves who had 
run away or revolted. Now free 
Negroes and whites were putting up 
a freedom platform and candidates 
who believed in rights for all and 
slavery for none. Rapier was recog- 
nized as a great champion of these 
rights and was selected to write the 
first Republican party platform in 
Alabama. 

What kind of platform did Rapier 
write? He wrote one calling for free 
speech and free press. He knew that 
if there were to be unions built to 
fight for the economic rights of 
workers there had to be free speech 
and free press. The masters’ law did 
not allow slaves to gather in groups 
to discuss things. And there must be 
free schools and no discrimination 
beeause of color! Read what Rapier 
wrote in the first political platform in 
Alabama that was made by free men: 

“Resolved that we the 
friends and advocates of free 
speech, free press, free schools, 
and the most liberal provision 
by the state for the purpose of 
educating the people thereof; 
and henceforth there is to be 
no discrimination made _be- 
tween the inhabitants of this 
state in civil and _ political 
rights, on account of color or 
previous condition.” 


are 
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Here was certainly a new political 
party in Alabama! Never before had 
the white man and the Negro joined 
in a political party in that state -be- 
fore. Never had Negroes and many 
poor whites the right to vote. Never 
before was education for the poor 
children even considered. And as 
written earlier giving education to 
Negroes had been a crime in Ala- 
bama! Now this people’s party ad- 
vocated and supported public edu- 
cation for all. Before the convention 
adjourned Rapier was elected a vice- 
president of the newly organized Re- 
publican Party of Alabama. A Negro 
on the executive board of a political 
party in Alabama! 

Labor organizer Rapier knew that 
while it is important to have the vote 
and a strong political party, it is also 
important to have a strong labor 
union. After the new constitution 
had been written and a new political 
party began Rapier began to orga- 
nize the people into unions to fight 
for their economic betterment. 

But the whites and Negroes had 
not yet learned the important lesson 
of joining together in a trade union. 
So there were white unions and 
Negro unions, but not many 
mixed organizations. Rapier would 
much rather have organized whites 
and Negroes together, but the people 
had not yet gone that far. Even in 
our own day some unions are still 
lilly-white. They have not learned 
how strong they can be when all are 


too 


joined as one. 


Although there were no whites in 
the unions Rapier organized he had 
many white supporters. The white 
worker delegates of Alabama who 
went to the convention of the Na- 
tional Labor Union voted along with 
others for greater cooperation be- 
tween Negro and white workers. They 
were heckled and lambasted by the 
ex-slave owners who tried to frighten 
white workers away from such co- 
operation with these lies: (From an 
editorial from the Montgomery 
Weekly Mail of Sept. 8, 1869) — 

“We hardly think our friend 

Hal represented his constitu- 

ents when he voted to admit 

Negroes to the National Labor 

Convention. If labor unions are 





going to open their trades to 

the unskilled pauper labor of 

the Negroes, goodbye to a de- 
cent livelihood for white work- 
ing men!” 

However, the white people who 
ran the Alabama Journal, one of the 
Republican Party papers, supported 
the idea of unions for Negroes and 
whites: 

“We this 
ment conducted in the proper 
spirit and proper principles is 

it is for the 
utmost importance, not only to 
the colored but to the white 
race, and to the very existence 


believe labor move- 


a good one 


of government itself .. .” 
Organizer Rapier called for a large 
state-wide union convention to be 
held in the state capitol building in 
Montgomery. He saddled his horse. 
literature with 
the 


and 


took enough union 


him and went up and down 


countryside calling workers 
sharecroppers to the meeting. Negro 
workers from all over the state took 
out time from their work to vote for 
delegates to the labor convention. In 
all there were almost 100 delegates 
from 42 countries. Rapier was elected 
chairman. Th first 
hear reports from the delegates on 


business was to 


and sharecropping condi- 


Alabama. But not only were 


working 
tions in 
these men interested in their work- 
ing conditions but also in the educa- 
tion of their children, their churches, 
and other matters of welfare to the 
Negro people. 

The delegates complained about 
the poor wages Negro workers had 
to work for and the long hours they 
had to put in. The sharecroppers re- 
ported that the landlords had formed 
a strong organization “to have their 
large estates cultivated to their own 
advantage, at the expense of those 
who till the soil.” The Negro tenant 
farmers said that, “The poor colored 
laborer, on the first day of January, 
makes a contract, which he thinks 
will be sufficient for his protection 
from want. but after twelve months 
of hard service he finds himself as 
than at the be- 


poor or poorer 


ginning. 


Some sharecroppers explained that 
it was hard for Negroes to become 


farm owners because of the high 
prices of land. They said government 
lands were situated in those parts 
of the state where the Klan was 
active and made it almost impossible 
for Negroes to farm on them. Some 
delegates complained that “in por- 
tions of this state no colored person 
is allowed to exercise the highest 
and dearest privilege of an American 
citizen — the right to deposit the 
ballot . . .” There were reports made 
on the poor progress of schools for 

Negro children. 

The convention made several rec- 
ommendations and all of the affiliated 
unions promised to work for them. 
Here is the list of recommendations 
made by one of Alabama’s earliest 
union conventions: 

l. “That each owner of 160 acres 
of tillable land spend $1,000 to 
furnish better homes, tools, and 
other improvements for their 
tenants. 


“That the convention set up cer- 
tain wage standards as reason- 
able for all classes of laborers. 

“That the convention appeal to 

federal authorities for aid in 
education, for religious purposes, 
and for protection against the 
Klan and other lawless bodies. 
“That members give hearty sup- 
port to the freedmen’s savings 
and trust companies and _ that 
Congress extend its branches.” 

These were the early beginnings 
of Alabama’s labor movement. Rapier 
the organizer. and the Negro car- 
mechanics, and the 
and cotton pickers 
were pinoeers in what today are 
strong unions in Alabama. 

Rapier was burning like a prairie 
fire for freedom’s sake. He helped 
write a constitution, build a 
new party, organize a labor union, 
but he felt his job far from finished. 
The Negro people needed a _news- 
paper to strengthen their solidarity, 
to help build the unity of white and 
colored people, to let the whole world 
know that now with freedom gained 
Alabamians intended to keep it and 
make it grow. And now the union 
organizer became publisher and edi- 
tor. A dear friend of Rapier’s, 


Nathan H. Alexander, helped him 


penters and 


sharecroppers 


new 
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with the new paper. Mr. Alexander 
so loved Rapier and thought so much 
of him that he named one of his 
son’s Rapier Alexander. Since Rapier 
never married and had no children 
of his own it made a big impression 
on him. The people of Alabama loved 
Rapier and fully approved of the 
name Mr. Alexander gave to his son. 

When the fifteenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution — 
which guaranteed all the right to 
vote regardless of color — was rati- 
fied, Rapier, as secretary of the Ala- 
bama Equal Rights League, called 
for a huge celebration. 

Negroes and whites from Mont- 
gomery and the surrounding locali- 
ties came for this celebration. Men, 
women, and children joined in a 
huge parade, in which everyone car- 
ried an American flag or was dec- 
orated with the red, white and blue 
For Alabamians who loved 
democracy the American flag meant 
their life and freedom. Just a few 
years back the Confederate, slave 
flag was flying to keep them in pov- 
erty and slavery. 


colors. 


The people formed a huge parade 
line that led to the capitol building. 
There were just thousands in Mont- 
gomery for the celebration and there 
was plenty of gaiety and singing 
while they paraded up capitol hill. 
Just several short years ago Jeffer- 
son Davis, the slave-states president 
had taken the oath of office at this 
same capitol. Davis in his speech 
promised to support the slave states 
and keep the slaves under the lash 
and force them to work for nothing. 
Jeff Davis and his slavers were now 
out of power and a new freedom 
government was in its place. Rapier. 
standing on the very spot where 
Davis was inaugurated, began a new 
page in Alabama history by deliver- 
ing an address in celebration of the 
new freedom in the passage of the 
15th amendment. He told the cheer- 
ing crowds that the Negro people 
were free, that their labor was their 
own and their children and mothers 
and wives were their own and not 
the property of some master. 


The celebration lasted till night- 
time when a large torchlight parade 
was organized. This time thousands 
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of torch flames bobbed up and down 
as hundreds of people marched to 
the capitol grounds. Here were 
speeches, a large picnic supper and 
religious and patriotic music. 

The prairie fire for freedom went 
burning right on through. Negro 
men were elected to public office 
with the help of white and Negro 
votes. Good white men were elected, 
who worked with Negroes to bring 
freedom to the state. In Alabama 
there is a group of counties running 
through the center of the state called 
the Black Belt 
soil. These counties, populated by 
about 90 per cent and more by Negro 


so named after its 


people made up the second congres- 
district of Alabama. They 
wanted a Negro to represent them in 


sional 


congress and they chose Rapier to 
be their candidate. (Today if those 
people had the right to vote they 
would also send a Negro congress- 
man to Washington to represent 


them! ) 


All of this happened in 1872 when 
the Alabaman Republican party met 
Montgomery to 
nominate Negro 
farmer asked for the floor. He rose 
and nominated James T. Rapier as 
the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress. His nomination was seconded 
by a long speech made by a white 
delegate from north Alabama—home 
of the poor whites. There was wild 


in convention § in 
candidates. A 


cheering and a strong campaign was 
put on running 
Rapier was a Col. Gates, a former 
Confederate Army officer. When the 


because against 


voting was over Rapier won by al- 
most 3,000 votes. : 


In Congress, Rapier worked hard 
for laws that would bring Negro 
and whites closer together and give 
Negroes the equal rights enjoyed by 
other citizens. This group of laws 
was known as the Civil Rights Bill 
of 1875. This bill would tear down 
the artificial division between whites 
and Negroes that made them sit 
separately on trains and other public 
transportation, that kept Negroes 
out of hotels and restaurants (ex- 
cept as servants). Rapier carried his 
fight for Negro-white unity and equal 
rights into Congress and spoke bold- 


ly for the passage of the Civil Rights 


Bill. He told Congress that the unity 
of white and Negro soldiers fighting 
together had crushed slavery and 
made both white and Negro free. 
He said no one minded when the 
Negro joined the armed forces to 
fight a common enemy: 

“No white father objected to 
the 
food for powder, if thereby his 
son could be saved. No white 
woman objected to the Negro 
marching in the same ranks 
and fighting in the same battles 
if by that her husband could 
escape burial and return to 
her and her little ones.” 

The Civil Rights Bill passed and 
Rapier had the full support of the 
four white Republican Congressmen 
from Alabama. Another important 
bar to Negro-white unity was broken. 
The enemies of this unity in Ala- 


Negro soldier becoming 


bama however were not asleep. They 
formed the Ku Klux Klan and put 
on masks and went out at night to 
intimidate, beat up people, and to 
murder. They were out to break up 
the strong union of the people. They 
attacked Negroes, but they also at- 
tacked whites who were part of the 
freedom movement. 

One of the men they attacked, a 
friend of Rapier’s, was Congressman 
Charles Hays, a white man who had 
voted for the Civil Rights Bill. He 
was making a speech in his home 
town calling for the rights of the 
Negro people. This native, white 
Alabamian, whose family had even 
owned slaves before the Civil War, 
said: 

“The new issue is upon us and 

must be met. True hearted pa- 

triots must cheerfully accord to 
our fellow citizens 

every right that belongs to a 

free man and every privilege 

that is guaranteed them by the 
constitution of the country.” 

This is the 
Hays who received a petition from 
the Colored Laborer’s Association of 
Green County complaining that they 
were unable to obtain their back 
pay. Hays went to work and with 
the workers strength behind him did 
get their back pay. This is the kind 
of friend Rapier and the Negro 


colored 


same Congressman 
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people had and this is the kind of 
white man the Klan was out to de- 
stroy. The klansmen rode up on 
horseback while Congressman Hays 
was speaking. They pulled him down 
from the platform and were intend- 
ing to kill him. Immediately white 
and Negro friends came to his de- 
fense and his life was saved. 

The klansmen 
and fancy and the next man they 
rode after was Congressman Rapier. 
When word him and his 
friends that the klan was coming a 
formed immedi- 


were feeling free 


reached 


outfit was 
When the klan came they 
found someone ready for them. The 
masked bandits and murderers were 
driven off, but several 
klansmen were killed. 
Shortly after the attack upon Rapier 
news came to him of an attack upon 
his friend “Chris” 
Sheets. Here again the klan was not 
able to kill or intimidate. “Chris” 
Sheets went right on working. 


defense 


ately. 


not before 


themselves 


Congressman 


But later when the ex-slave owners 
made a secret deal with the Northern 
bankers the federal troops were taken 
out of the South and the klan was 
able to do as it pleased. It went out 
more boldly and attacked whites who 
were in the Republican Party 
these whites could call on no one for 


and 


help. Here are a few lines from a 
letter written to 
Alabama asking for help from the 
klan. They are written by a man on 
the behalf of a neighbor—a 
of the klan and a 
Republican Party: 

“On Saturday night, the 19th, 

the house of a white man was 

burned. He has been run off 


since by threats and intimida- 


the Governor of 


victim 


of the 


member 


tions of the lawless ruffians 
(kkk) leaving his wife and a 
large family of small children, 
Vou the 
burned over their heads.” 
The white 
intimidated, the Negroes were beaten 
and killed, and denied the right to 
This is the 
which the glorious democratic unity 


house has been 


men were beaten and 


vote. gangster way in 
Rapier and others helped build was 
broken. 

Today. if you travel through the 
Black Belt of Alabama you will see 
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a poor people, Negro sharecroppers 
robbed and cheated. They are cheated 
out of their money and out of their 
right to do anything about it, their 
vote. See their homes. They are un- 
painted shacks without glass win- 
dows and many of the homes have 
no toilets at all — either inside the 
house or outside. 

Today in Alabama there are cities 
crowded with workers where fifty 
ago these were but small 
Yet these people have little 
or no representation because while 
the Alabama state constitution says 
representation shall change every 
ten years based on population growth 
the dixiecrats have not changed it 
since 1900! In the Black Belt where 
90 per cent of the people are 
Negroes only a few property owning 
white vote send white 
“representatives” to government posts 
and Congress. The unity of Negro 
and white in Alabama was broken 
and this is what in Alabama passes 
for democracy in 1956. 


Alabama the South today 
need labor organizers like Rapier, 
Congressmen like Rapier, good edi- 
tors and law makers and _ political 
party builders like James T. Rapier! 
What Negro and white 
did in Alabama they can do and will 
do again. Only this time their unity, 
built in the pioneer spirit of Rapier 
and his friends Hays and Sheets, 
and others will stick, take root and 


years 
towns. 


men and 


and 


people once 


grow. 
yet will again be Negro 
Congressmen from the Black Belt 
and white Alabama Congressmen 
who will vote for Civil Rights bills 
and for bills for labor’s rights, for 
public education without 
segregation, for houses with windows 
and good bathrooms. The spirit of 
Rapier, the organizer riding on his 
literature in his 
still moving in 


There 


decent 


horse with union 
saddle 


Alabama. 


bags is 
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of this retardation could make pos- 
sible the elevation of more Negroes 
as individuals and as citizens, there- 
by adding to the national strength. 
This is the goal of education in the 
public schools, to strengthen the na- 
tion by producing better, more com- 
petent citizens. 

Carter Woodson believed that false 
history or a conspiracy of silence 
about the Negro contributed to wast- 
ing the human resources of our coun- 
try. History is the basis of the edu- 
cational philosphy upon which the 
whole school system rests. The truth 
would teach others to re- 
spect and afford equal opportuni- 
ties to each Negro, in terms of his 
personal attributes as an individual. 
It would teach each Negro to strive 
to attain, as an individual, the attri- 
butes of the good citizen, and, the 
characteristics of a person who would 
be considered as desirable by intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced neighbors. 

This was the vision of a man who 
had risen in spite of all manner of 
handicaps. Carter Woodson was self- 
taught until he was twenty years of 
age. When hard-times hit the farm in 
his native Virginia, he went at the 
age of 18 to West Virginia to work as 
a coal miner. Aiter two years of 
work as a miner, he entered his first 
school, Douglass High at Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. He completed 
high school in less than two years, 
and in another two years, he gradu- 
ated from Berea College in Kentucky. 
Then came two years of work be- 
fore his appointment as principal of 
the same Douglass High School at 
Huntington which was his first school 
and the school he had entered for 
the first time just six years earlier. 

Carter Woodson studied at Chicago 
University, Harvard, the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and elsewhere in Europe and 
in Africa. He gained recognition as 
an educator of distinction and served 
as Commissioner of Education in the 
Phillipines, Principal of Armstrong 
High School in Washington, D. C., 
Professor of History at Howard Uni- 
versity, and as Dean of West Vir- 
ginia State College, among other 
positions held. 


in history 
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At the peak of his career as an 
edudcator, Woodson turned his back 
on high-salaried positions to devote 
his life to a cause. The example of 
his life can inspire each youth, not 
to give in or give up, but to rise in 
spite of all handicaps to his highest 
potential. His teachings and the 
work of the Association which he 
founded can provide inspiration for 
youth, motivation for learning, and 
preparation for greater human pro- 
gress and brotherhood. 








TO: THE NEGRO HISTORY BUL- 
LETIN 

SUBJECT: POETRY 

TITLE: ADORATION 

POET: DORA LAURENCE HOUS.- 
TON 

Were you a rose in a garden fair 

And I but the dew on your petals, 
dear, 

I would count it a boon to be thus 
near 

And drink in your fragrance as [ 
hung there. 

Were in the heaven’s — 
blue 

And I but the streamlet that mirrors 
you, 

I would thrill with joy, enrapt to 
view 

God’s perfect glory revealed in you. 

MUSIC: HARRY T. BURLEIGH, 
Ricordi, N. Y. 


you a star 


NEGRO HISTORY 
TEXTBOOKS 


at Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 

integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and _inter- 
racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 

EPPSE, Merl R.: ‘The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643pp. 1949 

EPPSE, Merl R. t Foster, A. P.: 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 $2.75 
Discount for School Adoption 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION 
COMPANY 
( P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2. Tenn. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


AN ANGEL AND HER HARP 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Dressed all in white, with her long, 
dark curls falling softly over her 
shoulders, Gloria looked just like an 
angel sitting there beside her golden 
harp. 


A real harp? Sure. But Gloria was 
not a REAL angel. That is, her 
sparkling eyes and smooth brown 
skin proved that she was a very 
much alive and alert young Negro 
girl, though, possibibly, a bit nervous 
just then. For, on this particular 


evening, Gloria and her harp were 
not sitting on a cloud, or in anyone’s 
imagination. They were on a stage, 
and a thousand pairs of eyes were 
turned eagerly upward toward them. 


If you could have seen a program, 
you would have noted that Gloria 
Burt, thirteen year old harpist, was 
being presented in concert with some 
other young people in one of Chica- 
go’s “Young Artists Series concerts. 

Of course Gloria’s mother was 
there, and many others who loved to 
listen to her play. As she sat wait- 
ing for the concert to begin, Mrs. 
Burt kept thinking back to the time 
when Gloria was just a tot in nur- 
sery school, for it was at that time 
that Gloria first .became interested in 
music. She was not sure then just 
what kind of musical instrument she 
wanted to study; she only knew she 
wanted to play something because all 
the other children in her class were 
“taking music,” as she called it. 

It happened one day, that Gloria 
and her mother saw a beautiful gol- 
den harp in the window of a big 
Chicago music store. It is not likely 
that this little child had ever heard 
that the harp was the instrument of 
the gods of old; and of Biblical 
times . . . . that David, the Psalmist 
had played it as he sang his poems 
and psalms . . . . that the harp is 
one of the most ancient and most 
melodious of ail musical instruments; 
yet, she was fascinated by it. She 
teased and teased until her mother 
took her into the store to get a closer 
look at this shining thing. 


From the moment her fingers 


touched the strings, Gloria knew that 
she wanted to become a harpist. But 
there were very great obstacles in 
the way. In the first place, the harp 
cost more than three thousand dol- 
lars! Also, it was so large, that Mrs. 
Burt was sure she would not be 
able to get anything else in the liv- 
ing room. 


A few days later, however, the 
harp was set up in the Burt home, 
and Gloria began taking lessons in 
the music store studio. She was so 
small that she had to play standing 
up because she could not reach the 
pedals sitting down. Nor was she 
able to play sitting down for a long, 
long time. 

This did not make Gloria any the 
less determined to learn how to play 
the harp. She practiced faithfully 
for at least two hours every day. Just 
before a concert, she would often 
practice for four hours. 

When Gloria was seven years old, 
she stopped taking lessons from the 
store studio, and became one of the 
most outstanding pupils of the noted 
harp teacher, Marie Ludwig. 

Miss Ludwig said of her talented 
pupil that “she has excellent timing,” 
and that “her musical phrasing is 
both natural and beautiful.” 

In 1955, Gloria was presented 
fifty-five times in concert, and after 
each concert, she received much 
praise. 

The concert in our story took 
place in 1956 and was a little differ- 
ent from the rest not only because the 
artist was always becoming more and 
more perfect, but because it was the 
first time in her career that she was 
to be able to play a whole concert 
sitting down! 

All of these things Gloria’s mother 
thought of as she sat waiting for the 
concert to begin. At the first tones 
of her daughter’s opening number, 
Mrs. Burt looked up with love and 
pride in her eyes. Gloria fulfilled 
the dreams of all the family and of 
herself as well! 

The large hall grew very still as 
the child harpist held the big audi- 
ence spellbound, and filled the hali 


with exquisite music. But at last, 
the concert was over and applause 
broke forth like thunder. 

In a few moments, the little Star 
was surrounded by admiring crowds 
seeking her autograph. Gloria was 
thrilled, but not spoiled. 

Ahead of her still years of hard 
work and daily practice, for Gloria’s 
ambition is to play the harp with 
a symphony orchestra, 

I think she will, too. Don’t you? 


Slave Adventures 
By Helen Adele Whiting 


ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS 

The words in the Negro melody 
“One More River To Cross” has a 
true meaning in these stories. 

The Ohio River was a great bar- 
rier to run-away slaves. These slaves 
were often successful in escaping 
from the masters and making their 
way to the river. Sometimes they 
were caught while looking for a 
skiff or boat. If they were not able 
to find any means of crossing they 
were frequently overtaken, captured, 
and returned to the slave owners. 
The slaves who lived some distance 
from the river knew very little about 
rowing a boat. If they could find 
one, they were afraid to attempt to 
the river alone. This would 
mean they must colored 
person ,and sometimes a white friend 
to row them across. 

TRAVEL BY WATER 

One night twenty-eight slaves 
crossed the Ohio River at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, about twenty miles 
Cincinnati. Their conductor 
was John Fairfield, a southern gentle- 
and a staunch friend of the 


cross 


locate a 


below 


men 
slave. 

The slaves who lived in a Ken- 
tucky neighborhood had been plan- 
their escape for time. 
They finally found an Ohio man who 
purchased poultry in Kentucky and 
who risked helping the slaves across 
the river and seeing them safely in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ning some 


He escorted the group to a place 
on the Ohio River near a wood yard, 
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where he knew several skiffs to be 
tied. The slaves crowded in three 
of them and set sail across the river. 
The boats were overloaded and sank 
so deep that the passengers were in 
great danger of being drowned. The 
boat was leaky in which their bene- 
factor sailed. It began to sink just 
he reached the Ohio bank. 
He sprang out of it and landed on a 
sand bar, where the water was about 
three feet deep and tried to drag it 
ashore. He sank to his waist in mud 
and quicksand. He had to be pulled 
out by some of the Negroes. 


before 


The entire company was forced to 


wade through mud and water in 
order to reach the shore at all. They 
wet. Several lost 
their shoes. They hastened, however, 


were drenching 
along the river bank toward Cincin- 
nati. Daybreak appeared before they 
reached the city. They 
hungry and exhausted. A drizzling 
rain added to their discomfort. 


were cold, 


They dared not enter the city. That 
would give them away. When they 
reached the city’s edge, just below 
Mill Creek, Mr. Fairfield had them 
hide in the wait until 
he returned. 


ravines and 


One of the men spoke up: “What 
about hiring two coaches from a 
livery stable and having several men 
drive out in buggies and bring in the 
children. They, the 
coaches and buggies, could form a 


women and 
procession, as if going to a funeral 
and make their way toward Cum- 
minsville Methodist Episcopal Ceme- 
tery. From here, one buggy, a sort 
of advance guard, could hasten to 
College Hill and notify the colored 
friends of the approaching fugitives. 
This would give their friends ample 
time to fix for them.” 

All agreed this to be'a good plan 
for their safety. 

While the carriages and buggies 
were being procured, John Fairfield’s 
wife and daughter and some colored 
friends, prepared a large jug of cof- 
* fee and plenty of food. The fugitives 
were conducted to them. They got 
in. The women wrapped the blankets 
about them and their children. The 
party reached College Hill in safety 
and were well cared for, even to new 
shoes and clothing. 


They were then forwarded by way 
of Hamilton, West Elkton, Paris and 
Newport, Indiana. West Elkton, 
about twenty-five miles from College 
Hill, was the first Underground Rail- 
road Depot. This line had plenty of 
transportation ready. One of the 
West Elkton received the 
message: 


agents in 
following 
valuable stock on hand. 
Wish it forwarded to Newport, Send 
three two horse wagons—covered—- 
to College Hill, where stock is rest- 
ing in charge of Johnathan Cable. 
Please put straw in wagons so that 
they may rest easy on the journey, 
for many of them have sore feet, 
having traveled hastily over rough 
ground. Come without fail to Col- 
lege tomorrow evening.” 


“Some 


The three wagons arrived prompt- 
ly, and took in the fugitives a little 
after dark. They went through Elk- 
ton safely that night, and reached 
Newport, Indiana next night. With 
the least possible delay they were 
forwarded on from station to station 
through Indiana and Michigan to 
Detroit. They had fresh teams and 
conductors each night and rested dur- 
ing the day. Letters were sent report- 
ing the arrival and departure of the 
slaves until they reached Canada. 

WINTER TRAVEL 

The winter, however, brought no 
problem to the slave. During un- 
usually cold weather, the river was 
with ice. The slaves 
this a great blessing. At 
such times, the abolitionists always 
expected a stampede of fugitives 
from Kentucky. Large companies got 
together and crossed the same night 
so that the Underground Railroad 
did a lively business before nature’s 
frozen bridge melted away. 

Once the river was frozen 
and the crossing was good, a num- 
ber of slaves who lived a short dis- 
tance from Newport, Kentucky, de- 
cided that it was a good time for 
them to “shake” slavery. They had 
been considering this for some time. 
They whispered their plans among 
themselves. Some of them had col- 
ored friends in Cincinnati. One of 
the slaves was brave enough to go 
over on the ice one night and notify 


frozen con- 


sidered 


when 
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their friends of their plan to escape. 

The night for their flight was se- 
lected. The company was to divide 
and land at three separate points so 
as to avoid attracting attention and 
arousing suspicion. It was arranged 
that certain colored friends shoutd 
meet the fugitives at these three 
points along the river and conduct 
them to places of safety. Three 
wagons were to pick them up at these 
places in order to carry them that 
night to the next depot of the Under- 
ground Railroad. 


A friend of Mr. Coffin’s, a doctor, 
was in the city on business that day. 
He called on Mr. Coffin that evening. 
During the conversation, he said, 
“Mr. Coffin, I wish that some of your 
Underground Railroad 
would come along tonight. I have 
never seen a fugitive slave. I would 
like to see one. There have been a 
few in our neighborhood, and I have 
contributed to them on their way, 
but I did not see them.” 


“Doctor,” Mrs. Coffin _ replied, 
“You have come just at the right 
time to have your wish. Fourteen 
fugitives are to cross on the ice at 
twelve o'clock tonight. We have 
three teams and drivers ready to 
meet them at three separate points. 
They are then to be taken out of the 
city by different roads to a place 
outside of Auburn. I expect to see 
them loaded in the wagons ,if they 
succeed in crossing the river. Then 
I must see that all of them get to- 
gether safely at the next meeting 
place. That will probably consume 
most of the night. Do you think that 
it will be too hard on you to lose 
the night’s sleep?” 


passengers 


“I think I can stand it, if you 
can,” replied the Doctor. 


The slaves met at the appointed 
places. Undaunted, they start across 
the Bridge of Ice. Stealthily they 
move against the fierce, cold, pierc- 
ing winds along the river. On and 
on they come. Farther, still farther 
they venture on their journey. They 
become more sure of foot as they 
trudge across the ice. This band of 
travelers is indeed resolute, deter- 
mined. They embrace and chance to 
pass a word of courage while whistl- 
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ing winds are loudest. They would 
say: “Keep forward! We 
must make it. There is no turning 
back.” The Doctor went to the ap- 
pointed The Doctor was 
thrilled on seeing such a group of 


slaves. 


going 


place. 


Healthy, good-looking men 
and women. Several of the men had 
succeeded in bringing their wives 
with them. The Doctor gave them 
to help them along. 
With expressions of great gratitude, 


some money 
they said, “Goodbye” and continued 
their journey. 


Schoo! Names 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED? 

ATKINS HIGH SCHOOL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, North Carolina 
By Dolores J. Dyson 

Atkins High School is one of the 
largest and best equipped schools in 
the southeastern part of the United 
States. It is located in the popular 
industrial center of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. The school has long 
been noted for its academic stand- 
ards and cultural experiences for its 
student body. 

The community is deeply indebted 
to Dr. Simon Green Atkins for his 
dedicated efforts and achievements 
in the field of education, which led 
to the establishment of our school. 
Dr. Atkins was born in Haywood, 
North Carolina, July 11, 1863. His 
academic training was completed at 
St. Augustine, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. His greatest desire was to be a 
good teacher, because some impor- 
tant factors in his early life led him 
to believe that teaching was the most 
satisfying of all professions. He had 
been a professor at Livingstone Col- 
lege, Salisbury, North Carolina for 
six years when the school board mem- 
bers of Winston-Salem invited him to 
accept the position of principal of the 
public school for Negroes, which was 
then the largest and most important 
school for Negroes in the state. 

Dr. Atkins realized that the suc- 
cess of his educational program de- 
pended upon better housing condi- 
tions and ownership of homes. At 
his suggestion a project was develop- 
ed in a section of town known as Co- 
lumbian Heights. Finally there were 


enough Negroes in the community 
to justify the establishment of a 
school in 1892. The little school at 
Columbian Heights was enlarged the 
following year and grew in number 
of students and equipment each year 
thereafter. A new building was built 
in 1930 and named for Dr. Atkins. 

The leadership demands on Dr. 
Atkins became greater and in 1895 
he resigned his position in the pub- 
lice school to devote his time what 
was then Slater Normal and Indus- 
trial School, now Winston-Salem 
Teachers College. His influence was 
felt not only in religious and educa- 
tional circles but also in journalism 
and other activities. Dr. Atkins was 
one of the founders of the North Car- 
olina Negro Teachers’ Association, 
and held office as president and secre- 
tary respectively. 

Dr. Atkins’ unceasing toil and pres- 
idency of the college proved too great 
a strain on his health. In the spring 
of 1934 he gave his resignation to 
the board of trustees of the college, 
but they were not willing to dispense 
with his services entirely and so elect- 
ed him President Emeritus, a posi- 


tion which he held the rest of his 
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life. He died in June 1934 at the 
age of seventy-one years. 

The citizens of Winston-Salem pre- 
served the memory of this great edu- 
cator by giving the great name of 
Atkins to a street and to our public 
school. 


BOOK REVIEW 


By Joun HENRIK CLARKE 


“GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM” 

by J. C. Furnas, 435 pp. 

William Sloan Associates, N.Y., 
$6.00 

One of the best ways of getting 
attention and getting yourself into 
a lot of trouble at the same time, is 
to kick a “sacred cow.” In his re- 
markable book, “Goodbye To Uncle 
Tom,” J. C. Furnas has succeeded 
in doing just that. Some reviewers 
have already called this book the 
best analytical study of the Negro 
in the United States since Gunnar 
Myrdal’s monumental work, “An 
American Dilemma.” I accept this 
with reservations. 

Yes, it was time for some one to 
reappraise Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
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book “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” but J. C. 


Furnas’s shrewd hand is often a 
little too harsh and sometimes not 
quite fair to all the known facts. In 
spite of the mythology and miscon- 
ceptions that grew up around “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and the “Tom” shows 
that toured the United States and 
Europe in the years following the 
book’s publication, Uncle Tom as 
a character, objectively examined, 
was nothing like the distorted image 
that too many people still think of. 
He remained in slavery only to save 
his wife and children, and at the end 
of the book chose to be beaten to 
death rather than to reveal the hid- 
ing place of two run-away slaves. 
The weakling characters, Sambo and 
Quimbo, deserve epithets, but not 
Uncle Tom. 


I cannot accept the author’s opin- 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a 
undocu- 


ion that 
shoddy and almost totally 


mented piece of fiction. 


It was a sincerely written book, 
far ahead of its time. Considering 
the number of people who still decry 
the idea of giving the Negro com- 
plete equality in this country, it is 
ahead of this time also. 


Without his sermon on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, J. C. Furnas would 
still have created a book well worth 
reading. He himself with 
nearly every aspect of Negro life in 
the United States. His figures on the 
number of “real light” Negroes who 
the white race 
speculative, like 
every thing else that is said on this 
subject. There is really no way of 
getting an exact figure of this di- 


concerns 


passed over into 


anony mously are 


lemma. I consider 
ironic joke that some Negroes play 
fathers. No human 
really for another 
human being. When “light” 
Negroes go over into the white race 


‘“ : ” 
passing an 


on their white 


being can pass 


real 


they are only going where they right- 
fully belong in the first place. 


The so-called “Negro Problem” (it 
is really a white problem) will be 
with us for quite a number of years 
to come. So brace yourself — for 
more books of this nature. (And 
pray that they are as_ intelligently 
written as this one.) 


PRUDENCE CRANDALL WOM- 
AN OF COURAGE, by Elizabeth 
Yates. (New York: Aladdin Books 
Publishers, 1955. Pp. 246. Price 
$3.00.) 


In PRUDENCE CRANDALL 
WOMAN OF COURAGE, Elizabeth 
Yates recreates the deeply moving 
story of one of America’s noblest 
heroines. This inspiring biography 
presents authentically and in clear 
and forceful lannguage the story of 
the young Quaker school teacher who 
opened her “Academy for Young La- 
dies” to a Negro girl in the old New 
England village of Canterbury, Con- 
necticut. 


It took courage to fight racial pre- 
judice in 1833. Prudence Crandall 
had that courage. The story of her 
firm resistance to danger and vio- 
lence in those turbulent years before 
the Civil War, of her moral and 
spiritual fortitude, of her belief in 
and fight for equality and human 
dignity for all mankind makes ab- 
sorbing reading from beginning to 


end. 


It was the chance reading of the 


“Liberator” that determined her 
stand on the racial issue. In answer 
to her sister‘s doubts, Prudence had 
this to say: “Nothing anyone might 
think or say could alter a decision 
that it was my duty to make . 
thee will find that as conscience dic- 
tates, action must follow.” 


This firmness of purpose was to 
be tested to its fullest in the days 
which followed, but nothing deterred 
that purpose. When she would not 
dismiss the Negro scholar, Sarah 
Harris, the townspeople forced her 
to close the school. It was then that 
Prudence, with encouragement from 
the great abolitionist, William Lloyd 
Garrison and others, reopened her 
school to Negro girls. This set the 
spark that unleashed a drama of rag- 
ing mass prejudice. In tyPical mob 
spirit the fine old house was battered, 
set fire to, and Prudence imprisoned, 
tried and found guilty. 


Through all her humiliating ex- 
periences, there was a dignity and 
courage about Prudence Crandall 
that must have won for her, admiring, 
though silent friends among her for- 
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mer enemies. And she had others 
who stood with her, Garrison, her 
family, her devoted husband, Calvin 
Philleo, and the men who defended 
her. So skilfully has the author por- 
trayed the character, motives, and 
heroic efforts of Prudence Crandall 
and her associates that it is a veri- 
table background of American his- 
tory. 


Of the many outstanding features 
that emerge from a reading of this 
biography are the thoroughness with 
which the author has analyzed her 
source materials. She has searched 
letters, memoirs, documents of all 
kinds including the printed records 
of the three trials: the State of Con- 
necticut vs. Prudence Crandall. In 
her seeming defeat lay ultimate vic- 
tory for she paved the way which led 
to the fruition of her ideals, 

This splendid biography will ap- 
peal to a wide audience, even chil- 
dren of the Junior High School, for 
it is written so simply yet so power- 
fully. Every patriotic citizen should 
read it, for it is a record of the Past 
which can well serve as a basis for 
a solution to the problems today. 

Readers will be inspired to learn 
that those same townspeople who 
persecuted Prudence Crandall were, 
in the end, broad enough to admit 
their grave errors and make amends 
for them. In the words of one of 
our first ladies of letters, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, “Could anything be 
more heart-shaking and _strength- 
giving than the wonderful, factually. 
literally true incident (which ends 
this book) of public group-confes- 
sion of error for a terrible mistake, 
collectively made; of remorse by a 
human community for the wrongs by 
their group done in earlier years. 
Could you find anywhere a darker. 
more desperate tale of communal 
wrong-doing, followed by a more 
open-hearted, open-handed effort to 
make amends.” 

—Nerissa Long Milton 
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MURIEL SMITH 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
By James R. Howard, 3rd 


Muriel Smith, a famous name on 
the American stage has astounded 
the European Theatre-goers with her 


brilliant success in the “Sauce Tar- 
tare,” “Moulin Rouge,” and “The 
King and I.” With due respect to her 
European tour she acknowledged 
great demands to return to the 
American stage and appeared in “The 
King And I” and “Carmen Jones” 
with much success in New York, 
Washington, D. C. and the New Eng- 
land states. 


Although Miss Smith has declared 
she has not left the musictl comedy 
scene permanently, her plans for the 
coming season include an impressive 
schedule of appearances in concerts 
and operas in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. Her first concert took 
place in London September 14th at 
the Manchester Festival with Gerald 
Moore at the piano, followed by con- 
certs at North Cumberland, Carlisle 
Scotland on October 2, also accom- 
panied by Mr. Moore. The follow- 
ing month she appeared at Belfasi, 
Ireland, Bradford, York and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and was 
accompanied by Mr. Daniel Kelly. 


MURIEL SMITH 
By Briggs 


On December Ist Miss Smith ap- 
peared at the opening night’s perform- 
ance at Convent Garden under the 
baton of Rodolph Kempe. On the 
17th she did Carmen with the same 
opera company, Rafeal Kubelik con- 
ducting. 

January Ist marks Miss Smith’s 
first symphony orcestra guest per- 
formance with Herbert Menges, con- 
ducting. 


Letters 


Carter G. Woodson 
Junior High School 
Minnesota Avenue 
neer Grant Street, N. E. 
Washington 19, D. C. 
November 5, 1956 
Mr. Albert D. Brooks, Principal 
Garnet Patterson Junior High School 
Vermont Ave. and You St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Brooks: 


The Carter G. Woodson Junior 
High School will hold its dedicatory 
ceremonies on Monday evening Nov. 
19th at 8:15 p.m. in the school audi- 
torium. 

We will be honored if you will 
participate in the program by mak- 
ing remarks concerning, “Dr. Wood- 
son, the Inspiration.” He will be 
spoken of as historian, teacher, writ- 
er, and world citizen. 

In order that plans may be com- 
pleted, we would appreciate a reply 
at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


Norman W., Nickens, Principal 


A. U. Okoh, Jr. 

68 Aroloya Street 

Lagos Nigeria, West Africa 
Dear Editor, 
Kindly oblige 


How are you sir. 


me space in your famous newspaper 


to publish my name and address as 
Nigeria youth aged 22 years seeks for 
American pen pals of both sexes to 
correspond with and to exchange 
views and free gifts of African goods 
for American African 
are: snake skin handbags, slippers, 
dagger knives, book-end ebony, ivory, 
crocodile skin bags, aligator skin 
bags, human figure ebony, elephant- 


ones. goods 
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carved ebony, wallets, groundnuts, 
sea-shells, calabashes and _ native 
combs, to exchange American ones, 
such as, slacks, sports-coats, jackets, 
watches, T-shirts, casual shoes, tennis 
shoes, blouses, leather belts, ankle 
colored socks, nylon shirts, rayon 
shirts, rayon nylon trousers, khaki 
slacks and brief pants. 


I promised to reply all letter writ- 
ten to me by air mail. Thanking you 
for your favor and may God be with 
you and crown all your efforts with 
brilliant success. Amen. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. U. Okoh, Jr. 
68 Aroloya St., Lagos 





Poet's Corner 


TO: THE NEGRO HISTORY BUL- 
LETIN 

SUBJECT: POETRY 

TITLE: FENCES 

POET: DORA LAURENCE 
TON 


HOUsS- 


A fence is a forbidding thing 

If it be low or high - 

Plainly it warns, “No trespassing!” 
To every passerby. 


A gate, the other way about, 
Extends a hearty cheer, 

“Come in, O weary wanderer, 
Find rest and comfort here!” 


When, as I travel Life’s highroad, 
A fence obstructs the way, 

I trudge along assured I'll find 

A gate by close of day. 


TO: THE NEGRO HISTORY BUL- 
LETIN 

SUBJECT: POETRY 

TITLE: PREFERENCE 


POET: DORA LAURENCE 
TON 


HOUS- 


I love all quiet places 

Low prairies, placid seas, 

The heart of woods in winter 
When no wind shakes the trees: 
People are much like places 

Oh, I could travel far 

With one who loves to ponder 
The tip of a burning star. 
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DR. WOODSON THE INSPIRATION 


By Albert N. D. Brooks 
(Remarks made at the dedication of the Carter G. Woodson Junior High School, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1956 


Honored guests, the principal, faculty and parents of 
the Carter G. Woodson Junior High School, | consider 
it a great privilege to be present on this auspicious oc- 
casion. I am supposed to say something about Dr. Wood- 
son, the Inspiration. I like to think of Carter Godwin 
Woodson as an inspiration to youth. That is a subject 
which should be of great interest to you, since the goals 
of your efforts as administrators, teachers and parents 
concern the inspiration, guidance and development of 
your students, or your sons and daughters. 

The ultimate goal of education is to develop 
youth, in terms of his highest potential, for capable and 
responsible citizenship. That full development reflects 
not only interaction of heart and mind, as the student 
strives to achieve goals of security and social respect- 
ability; it also reveals the extent of effectiveness of the 
guidance and instruction of teachers and parents. Effec- 
tive guidance and instruction should inspire the confi- 
dence of success which is due of every student. He must 
believe that within the limits of his physical capacity, a 
great adventure in successful citizenship awaits him, if he 
but wills to achieve his greatest potential. Prerequisite to 
success as student and citizen is the spark of ambition 
which teachers and parents must help to light, by inspir- 
ing students to believe in their chances for success in 
life. To provide this spark is the objective of every 
great teacher. 

Carter G. Woodson was a great teacher. He knew that 
motivation and inspiration were the foundations of edu- 
cation for success; but when he looked about, he saw 
that there were defects in educational motivation and 
inspiration in the United States, as well as in other parts 
of the world. He found that the program in history as 
it was taught in the schools tended to give Negroes an 
inferiority complex, rather than give them inspiration. 
The very books that he himself had studied in his early 
days told him that all major contributions to civilization 
had been made by the various branches of the “white 
race,” and that the Negro in the United States had only a 
background of slavery and social depravity. Being the 
kind of man that he was, Carter Woodson could not 
accept these generalized beliefs without further study. 

Carter G. Woodson learned from research that the 
races founding the earliest civilizations of mankind had 
dark skins. (These races classified in terms of language 
have been grouped with the “so-called white race.”) 


each 


Woodson also found in official records that there were 
more than 500,000 Free Negroes in the South in the 
year of 1850, ten years before the Civil War began. He 
found also that the Negro law-makers of the Reconstruc- 
tion era played an important part in giving to the South 
the first free public schools and many programs of pub- 
lic works. He discovered that many of these Negro legis- 
lators had received college training both in this country 
and in Europe. 

The lesson of research taught that people with dark 
skins have made major contributions to world civiliza- 
tion; that the Negro made progress and gained freedom 
and education in spite of laws designed to degrade him 
during the days of slavery; and that the Negro in the 
United States has contributed to its greatness, from the 
birth of the nation to the present day. The lesson of 
research was quite different from the lesson of a history 
that attributed ail contributions to civilization to mem- 
bers of the white race, distorted facts concerning Negroes 
who rose to high places in government in the United 
States, or merely ignored the Negro as a significant fac- 
tor in the building of our nation. 


. 

With the acceptance of the belief that the Negro never 
had been anything and never would be anything, there 
would be less chance for educational motivation than 
in the days of slavery, when it was illegal for Negroes 


to learn. At least, then, the Negro knew he had the 
potential, since a whole system of “Black Code Laws” 
had been considered necessary to prevent his learning. 

Historical truth about the Negro revealed an enforced 
program of miseducation over several centuries. This 
program produced many educationally backward people. 
Nothing physically inherent to race played any important 
part in this program. Individuals with favorable environ- 
ments—or even in spite of bad environments 
quired the attributes of desirable citizens. Even such 
Negroes, however, were not accepted on the basis of their 


had ac- 


merits as individuals, since they were members of a race 
which included large numbers of people considered as 
undesirable. 

Carter Woodson did not disregard the fact of large 
numbers of miseducated and backward Negroes. He 
sought to relate this retardation to the environmental 
causes revealed by research. Understanding of the causes 


(Continued on Page 66) 





